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From the Aleutians to the jungles come the letters* 
from G. I. Joe telling how the army raincoats 
made by United States Rubber Company have 
stood the toughest tests a coat ever had to take— 
on rain-drenched marches, maneuvers, and 
sentry duty, in tents and foxholes. They’ve used 
their “U.S.” Raincoats for bedding, for wash 






basins—covered motors with them— buttoned 






them over tent flaps to keep out the rain. They 






roll them up into tight bundles, then shake 






them out and go on wearing them. 






Your postwar “U.S.” Raynster will be 






improved by the scientific developments 






that have made G. I. Joe consider his 






U. S. army raincoat one of his most 






important items of equipment. 
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“On maneuvers we sleep any- 


We live in holes ond “When the ground is where, and spread our rain- 
“I’m still using the same the raincoat comes in mighty damp, we first lay down coats ‘over us to keep the 
“Y, S." Raincoat thet was handy to lie on. the raincoat and then dew off.” 









issued to me a year ago, add the blankets.” 


and it is in real good shape” 









. 


“We stand guard duty in all ‘Bet you never thought your 


kinds of weather, day and “When it rains we button two raincoats would be used as a 
night, and these coats keep us of your raincoats together and wash basin! We dig two holes 
warm and dry.” spread them over the opening in the ground, fit a raincoat 


into each hole, and then pour 

in the water — one basin for 
washing clothes, the other 
for rinsing.” 


*Excerpts from actual letters received 
R A I N C 0 AT 5 from our boys now in the service 
1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Serving through Science 


of the tent—prevents any rain 
from getting inside.” ; 
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BIG THREE MEETING, between Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin will be held within 
next few weeks. One of big jobs facing Roosevelt and Churchill there 
will be to sell Staiin on Henry Morgenthau's idea to dismantle all of 
Germany's industry after the war and convert Germany to a nation of 
farms. Morgenthau sold Roosevelt and Churchill on the plan at Hyde 
Park conferences following Quebec meeting. Both are reportedly going 
ahead with scheme, although F.D.R. has to consult Congress and Church- 
ill hasn't taken matter up with British War Cabinet or Parliament. 


BIDS FOR SMALL PLANTS are coming from some of the country's major industries 
these days. The Mr. Bigs, still tied up with war contracts and with 
mammoth factories located in critical labor areas, want to use small 
plants as quick means to get normal civilian products back on the mar-- 
ket. 

PARISIANS LOST an average of 30 lbs. per person under food rationings imposed 
during the four years of Nazi occupation. 

JAPANESE KNEW about our *B-29s six months before the superforts went into ac- 
tion, according to Jap intelligence reports recently seized in Burma 
Theatre. They not only had performance data but knew about how many 
would be used during first eight or nine months of operation. 

JAP SHIPPING LOSSES these days are 50% greater than their yards' total annual 
construction. 

THE BALKANS, traditional powderkeg of Europe, hears a new fuse sputtering. 
British troops push into Albania and Yugoslavia from west as Russian 
troops cross into Yugoslavia from Rumania. Both British and USSR want 
to dominate the region. Watch developments there!!!! 

RAIL FREIGHT TURNABOUT has been ordered "the minute" news is received of final 
"victory over Germany. All freight trains heading for East Coast with 
war goeds will be ordered, Government officials say, to route for the 
nearest yards, re-classify, then scram for the West Coast where goods 
will be shipped for use in the Pacific War. 

IMPRISONED YANKS in Japan and Germany will get turkeys for Christmas and 
Thanksgiving dinners, if Nazi-—Japs let them have the canned ones Red 
Cross is sending out. , 


CORN WHISKEY HOLIDAY is in the offing. Government, according to report, will 
permit distillers to use corn for whiskey distilling in "Holiday" to 
be declared within next month or two. Administration will give a 
"bumper crop" as its alibi for authorizing use of this feed grain. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY talk is whispering up dgain. The House Ways and Means Com— 
mittee has a bill calling for one under consideration now. 

POLLEN BEATS BLOCKBUSTERS for potential power. Blockbuster bombs weigh two 
tons apiece. Scientists now say that six grains of pollen in a sen- 
sitive nostril can produce a bad attack of hay fever. There are a 
billion grains of pollen in a single teaspoonful. A spoonful could 
give hay fever to 166,666,666 people ... all of U. S. A. and Canada. 

NOT MUCH has been said about it, but Brazilian troops are reported to be fight- 
ing with American Fifth Army in Italy. 

STATE AAA COMMITTEES are regaining some of their old authority under Marvin © 
Jones. Last year the Extension Service of USDA appeared to be the 
fair-—haired boy. Indication of the change is found in Jones' decision 
to send food goals to AAA Committees on October 25 instead of to the 
War Boards, as jin 1943. &tate goal meetings will start November 20. 
Price support information should be in AAA's hands by November 13. 
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Why post-war chemical industries will need Men 


Today G. I. Joe says a silent prayer for the chemical 
miracles that cover his advance... purify his drink- 
ing water...treat his wounds, 


Tomorrow Joe and millions of his friends will look 
to chemical industries for jobs. This great group 
will be ready because: 


War has packed decades of chemical research 
and practical experience into three short 
years ... 


New chemical materials such as synthetic rub- 
ber, new life-saving medicines, new man-made 
textile fibres—these and a host of other devel- 
opments have made chemistry very much a 
part of every aan’s existence. 


Pe 
4 ~s 9 ° A whole world awaits the peacetime products of 
When the va of chemistry’s wartime laboratory —and its far-reach- 
ing industries will be ready to provide them as soon 


warfare fades away. . as facilities can be spared — war production, 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Hold for Peacetime Prosperity 


2 pe wll ‘ch emica ls "p YT fa Why post-war chemical industries will need Nickel 


J = . 2 Today—Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and 
Z) b Stainless Steel, are helping chemical industries turn 
“im a peacetime Jj? ¢ | out many important materials of war... 
ett Helping to harness corrosives vital to the mak- 
ing of war equipment of every kind... helping 
to produce synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline 
and countless other strategic supplies. 


Tomorrow—because of their corrosion resistance as 
well as the mechanical, electrical and other special 
properties they impart, Nickel and its alloys will 
work hand in hand with the chemical and other key 
industries. Nickel will help them make the products 
that provide men livelihoods. 


Manufacturers with metal problems are invited to 
consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International N, Ti C K E i Siteindiiens Ine. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


World’ s largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum metals 
eo - sole producers of MONEL ... producers of other high- Nickel alloys 
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Arrer 20 years’ steady growth, during 
which their more than 3,000,000 members 
have enjoyed an ever-mounting share of 


the purchase, sale and distribution of 
farm products and supplies, farmers’ co- 
operatives are now facing their first or- 
ganized, large-scale opposition. 

This opposition is centered in the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association. It seeks 
legislation to tax profits, earnings, divi- 
dends of all co-ops. 

The NTEA owes its origin to a group 
of businessmen in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, who for several years have viewed 
with growing concern the phenomenal 
growth and spread of co-operatives. 

The 10,450 farmers’ co-ops scattered 
across the country, according to Farm 
Credit Administration estimations, did a 
$3,780,000,000 business in 1943, a 33% 
increase over the record established the 
previous year. 

Marketing co-ops handling dainy pro- 
ducts, grain, livestock, fruits and vege- 
tables, wool and other products did $3,- 
030,000,000, or 80% of last year’s co-op 
business, while those engaged in the pur- 
chase and distribution of feed, fertilizer, 
gasoline, farm implements and other farm- 
ers’ supplies accounted for the remaining 
$7 50,000,000. 


Typical of co-operative initiative and 
planning was the recent purchase of a 
tiny village in Wisconsin by the Midland 
Co-operative Wholesale of Minneapolis, 
a co-op supplying some $12,000,000 worth 
of petroleum products, groceries, equip- 
ment, and feed to 298 member co-ops an- 
nually, 

Once known as “Burkhardt Paradise,” 
this crumbling village of 53 persons was 
gradually slipping toward oblivion when 
Midland paid $29,500 for its 12 buildings 
and 140 acres of land to rebuild it into a 
model co-operative community. 

A feed shortage in a sense prompted 
officials of Midland to decide to establish 
their own feed mill. They discovered at 
Burkhardt the old-abandoned mill and 
elevator of the Burkhardt Milling & Elec- 
tric Power Co. 

Here was a near-perfect solution to 
their feed problem. Said A. J. Smaby, 
_ general manager of Midland: 

“The output of the mill could be tripled 





if we had the manpower. The one big 
obstacle to getting men is the lack of 
housing facilities within a reasonable dis- 
tance. The acquisition of the village will 
solve the problem. It affords plenty of 
space for building houses in pleasant sur- 
roundings and still within easy walking 
distange of the mill.” 

With the aid of farmers and about a 
dozen workers Midland put the mill into 
production, stepped up output from 35 to 
50 tons of feed daily. Production will be 
increased even more, Smaby predicted, 
when housing facilities are provided for 
the additional workers. In anticipation of 
this increased population, Midland is pre- 
paring to construct a municipal sewage 
disposal plant. But the pufchase of Burk- 
hardt with its land and mill is only a part 
of planned expansion. 


As Smaby pointed out, last year the 
co-operative bought one oil refinery and 
joined with four other co-operative whole- 
sale firms in the purchase of another. This 
latest purchase makes possible a number 
of other expansion plans. 

For example, Smaby points out Midland 
is looking to the day when new industrial 
projects such as canneries, hatcheries, seed 
packaging, woodworking and other enter- 
prises can be started. 

Directors of Midland, which has about 
150,000 member families in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, admit many of these 
plans for making the village self support- 
ing will not become a reality until some- 
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time next year, but echo Smaby who says: 
“The Burkhardt project is not a dream. 
It is a purchase based on’ urgent, day-by- 


» day needs, and is a practical application 


of co-operative principles.” 

Some farmers’ co-ops rival major cor- 
porations in size. It is these that have 
aroused the ire and resentment of Ben C. 
McCabe, president of the International 
Elevator Co., and other members of the 
NTEA which he also heads. 

McCabe and his followers deny that 
they are fighting or trying to destroy the 
co-operative movement by advocating a 
Federal tax on the income and profits of 
the co-operatives. 

Loring A. Schuler, general manager and 
a spokesman for the NTEA, says: 

“We have said repeatedly that if the 
co-operative method of doing business can 
demonstrate a superiority over the private 
enterprise way of doing business, then the 
co-operatives should dominate the busi- 
ness field. But we insist co-operatives 
must demonstrate this superiority with- 
out government subsidies, and without 
the exemption from Federal income and 
excess profits tax on all of their profits or 
earnings, including patronage dividends.” 

Meanwhile leaders of the farmers’ co- 
operative movements have formed a rival 
organization, the National Association of 
Co-operatives, to oppose NTEA, and have 
joined in a drive to raise funds for re- 
construction of war-devastated co-ops in 
various countries of the world. 
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it'll Take Time 


Soldiers won’t rush home after V-E Day; 
WMC lifts controls for vet employment. 

Although servicemen are getting out 
of uniform at the rate of 70,000 month- 
ly, War Department had some discourag- 
ing news for those who expect U.S.A. sol- 
diers to come rushing home after victory 
in Europe. 

That won’t happen for these reasons: 
(1) transportation will be lacking because 
most shipping must be diverted to the 
Pacific to carry supplies; (2) if the Army 
discharged 1,000 men an hour it would 
take nearly 10 months to muster out 
2 to 24 million soldiers; (3) the Army 
will be maintained at war strength until 
Japan is licked. 

However, the War Dept. is releasing all 
whose physical condition no longer meets 
minimum standards, and for whom no ap- 
propriate assignment is available. 

More than 1,500,000 already are out of 
uniform. So far, industry is absorbing 
about 50,000 a month. 

To make job hunting easier for vet- 
erans; WMC lifted all controls for vet- 
erans of World War II and F.D.R. called 
on Agriculture Secy. Claude Wickard and 
the Veterans’ Administration to help the 
“back to the farm” movement of soldiers. 


War Over Wage Curbs 


Labor attacks “Litile Steel” formula at 
WLB hearings; increased income is cited. 


A knock-down-and-drag-out fight over 
the Administration’s “hold-the-line” policy 
got under way in Washington. Scene was 
a War Labor Board hearing on proposals 
to kill wage ceilings set under the ‘Little 
Steel” formula. Not all the blows were 
struck there, however. 

Leading the attack on the wage formu- 
la were union labor officials. They 
charged: (1) wage policies are depriving 
workers of “real income”; (2) labor’s buy- 


TO THE WHITE HOUSE went F.D.R.'s “labor cabinet" to blast the “Little Steel” formula. 
Shown (front row I-r) are CIO's Murray, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, AFL's Green, Teamster's Tobin. 


The Week at Home 





ing power at today’s wage levels can’t 
sustain full employment and full produc- 
tion in peacetime economy; (3) wage 
limits are responsible for the government’s 
inability to recruit much-needed war 
workers; (4) cost of living has risen faster 
than wages. 

The Administration reported farm in- 
come up 81%, wages 53% over the pre- 
war average; cost of living increases did 
not keep pace with these boosts; indica- 
tions that wages are adequate is reflected 
in national savings, now at an all-time high. 

Then CIO Chief Murray and AFL’s 
William Green carried their arguments to 
the White House. There F.D.R. listened, 
said little. Upshot of it was the door for 
decision was still open with WLB expect- 
ing to rule by Oct. 15. Washington opin- 
ion was divided over whether the formula 
will be broken. 


Hillman Speaks Up 


Defends PAC after House probers hear 
perjury charge; Jeffers hits collection. 


Not since the International Workers 
of the World (IWW) plagued the western 
U.S.A. has a lgbor movement stirred as 
much hullabaloo as has CIO’s Political 
Action Committee. Attacks got so hot last 
week that PAC Chief Sidney Hillman shed 
his “let ’em talk” manner, struck back. 

Heaviest onslaught came when the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities heard these charges: (1) Hillman 
perjured himself when he testified before 
another House committee that CIO mem- 
ber contributions to PAC are voluntary; 
(2) PAC is imposing a “poll tax” on CIO 
members; (3) PAC is communist-con- 
trolled. 

Then from Union Pacific RR President 
William M. Jeffers, former rubber direc- 
tor, came the accusation that PAC forces 
union labor to contribute to a political 
campaign. Socialist Presidential Candi- 
date Norman Thomas chimed in to brand 





PATHFINDER 


PAC a “company union in politics,” called 
Hillman “just another political boss.” ~—In 
Washington, however, Atty. Gen, Francis 
Biddle defended PAC activities, said in- 
vestigation failed to prove PAC solicited 
money from Unions’ funds. 

Hillman lashed out with counter- 
charges the GOP leadership and the con- 
servative press are waging “a campaign of 
deception, fraud, falsehood and a class war 
against CIO-PAC.” Said he: “They do 
not dare to face the real issues of the 
election.” 


Blow to Optimists 


Byrnes says Government controls will be 
maintained until after Japan is defeated. 


Optimists who expect a “return to nor- 
malcy” with the defeat of Germany had 
their props knocked out from under them 
last week. “That won’t happen,” War 
Mobilizer Jimmy Byrnes declared. He 
said price and wage controls must be main- 
tained until Japan is licked. 

Biggest postwar danger to the U.S.A. is 
economic defeatism, he said, adding: ““We 
must view our task not simply as a task 
of demobilization from war but mobiliza- 
tion for peace.” He outlined this Govern- 
ment policy: 

(1) Commodities which are short in 
supply must remain on the ration list even 
after European victory; (2) all items will 
be removed from rationing as soon as sup- 
plies make it possible; (3) war controls 
of WPB, WMC, other agencies will not be 
lifted as long as they are needed for the 
all-out war against Japan. 


Hard Blows at Argentina 


U.S.A, ships barred from ports; F.D.R. 
charges threat to safety of hemisphere. 


Recalcitrant Argentina found itself on 
the receiving end of three more hard 
blows from the U.S.A. in efforts to fotce 
her to break her Axis ties. They were: 

(1) Secretary of State Hull, aiming to 
cut her trade, ordered all northbound 
American-ships to stay out of Argentine 
ports; (2) F.D.R. denounced her for sub- 
mitting to “increasing Axis influence” and 
seeking “to undermine the safety of the 
American republics by spreading the word 
that the Allies are divided in their atti- 
tudes toward Argentina”; (3) Hull warned 
neutral governments (meaning Argentina 
particularly) that their relations with the 
U.S.A. would be “adversely affected for 
years to come” if Axis leaders are granted 
asylum in their countries. 


China in Spotlight 


Nelson offers war plan, quits WPB to 
aid program; delegates at Oaks parley. 


China took the spotlight in official 
Washington last week, claiming attention 
both in the U.S.A. and overseas. 

Back from the Orient came Trouble 
Shooter Donald Nelson with a program for 
vitalizing China’s war effort to turn cur- 
rent defeat into victory. F.D.R. accepted 
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DONALD NELSON leaves White House ofter 


quitting WPB for world trade envoy job. 


Nelson’s resignation as WPB Chief, named 
J. A. Krug to take the job permanently, 
and called Nelson to a “high post of ma- 
jor importance.” This will broaden his re- 
vamping of Chinese industry to a world- 
wide assignment. He'll get started in 
Washington before returning to complete 
his Chungking task. 

At the same time Chinese delegates re- 
placed the Russians at the Dumbarton 
Oaks world security conference table. 
They presented a three-point plan which 
includes division of the world into three 
security areas (PATHFINDER, Aug. 21). 
The Soviets got out after agreeing with 
U. S., British conferees on the “general 
framework” for a new league of nations. 
Still up in the air is whether an aggressor 
nation (as a member of the league) can 
vote on punishment for aggression, as in- 
sisted by Russia. U.S.A., Britain disagree. 


Political Hammers 


Dewey ends tour; Wallace stumps for 
New Deal; Landon says Reds back F.D.R. 

Into the home stretch swung the presi- 
dential campaigh, with GOP Candidate 
Tom Dewey back in Albany, N. Y., plan- 
ning another vote-getting tour and Fourth 


._Term Aspirant Roosevelt asserting he has. 


no plans for speeches later this month, 

Dewey ended his long western swing 
with the biggest “platform” meeting of his 
entire tour in Tulsa, Okla. There he brief- 
ly assailed New Deal spending, renewed 
pledges he had made in California. 

In Democratic camp Vice President 
Wallace swung up the East Coast into 
New England and back to Washington, 
urging war workers to support F.D.R. as 
“labor’s only real friend:” 

Biggest Democratic outcry, however, 
came from National Chairman Hannegan. 
He charged the GOP with injecting racial 
issues into the campaign, said that 
Dewey’s “first campaign efforts have been 
a failure.” Other campaign highlights: 

Van Buren County (Mich.) Republi- 
cans adopted a resolution extending “to 


our Democratic friends everywhere our 
sincere sympathy” because “the tradition- 
al party of Jefferson and Jackson is being 
bought by an unscrupulous and un-Ameri- 
can group with 30 pieces of silver mulcted 
from organized labor.” 

In New York, 1936 GOP Nominee Alf 
M. Landon asserted Earl Browder’s sup- 
port fog F.D.R. provides “complete identi- 
fication of communist support” for the 
President. 

The Independent Voter’s Protest Com- 
mittee (to fight PAC) opened offices at 70 
E, 45th st., New York, while Shipbuilder 
Henry J. Kaiser, head of Franchise Com- 
mittee, Inc., urged plans be made for al- 
lowing war workers to take time to vote. 


Consumer Outlook 


Coffee famine averted; New shoe stamp 
valid Nov. 1; More beans for civilians. 


Threats of another coffee famine were 
banished by pledges of new shipments 
from Brazil, but tight meat supplies dark- 
ened an otherwise improved outlook. 

Brazil’s promise of a million bags of 
coffee a month for the rest of the year 
saved OPA from choosing between boost- 
ing price ceilings or rationing. Importers, 
faced with reluctance of Brazilian growers 
to sell under present ceilings, had blamed 
OPA for dwindling stocks. 

WFA Distribution Director Lee Mar- 
shall announced substantial meat pur- 
chases, chiefly pork for lend-lease, starting 
soon, would cut civilian supplies. 

Other developments: 

Eastern motorists will get new gas ra- 
tion books Nov. 1, with Coupon A-13 valid 
Nov. 9; a new shoe, stamp, third of the 
year, will become valid Nov, 1. 

Restrictions have been eased on pro- 
duction of bicycles, fountain pens, me- 
chanical pencils, all farm machinery ex- 
cept corn pickers. 

WFA released 400,000 cases of canned 
beans and 1,439,925 lbs. of prunes for 
civilian consumption. 





Chicago Millionaire Marshall Field 
dug deeper into publishing business (Chi- 
cago Sun, New York PM) by openly dick- 
ering for operating control of Simon and 
Schuster, Ine., and of Dutton, both large 
book publishers. He tried to buy Grosset 
& Dunlap, was squeezed out by Harry 
Scherman of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Combing the Streets 


Army roams N., Y. with war equipment 
seeking workers to repair war vehicles. 


Manpower shortage still is acute in some 
war production centers. One such area is 
New York City where need for immedi- 
ate_repair of jeeps, trucks, etc., for Eu- 
rope resulted in Army showmanship to 
coax workers to Long Island. 

There some 7,000 damaged war vehicles 
are parked: Army officers say they are 
needed by Gen. Eisenhower’s troops and 
will be shipped across when repaired. To 





Acme 
HOUSE INVESTIGATOR Stripling brands PAC 


a red agency to take over a major party. 


attract workers a parade of Army equip- 
ment, sporting sound equipment and with 
Normandy veterans as speakers roamed 
New York streets last week appealing to 
skilled mechanics and painters to “sign up 
for as many hours a week as you want.” 

A WLB representative traveled with the 
caravan to answer applicants’ questions on 
availability. Wages offered rariged from 
$45.62 to $87.70 a week with time and a 
half for overtime, and a 10% bonus for 
night work. 


x* * * 


EAST: VFW Comdr. Dean Brunner urged 
a 10-year ban on all immigration to pro- 
tect American labor from “the hungry 
hordes of Europe.” 

RFC reported it had sold $84,042,565 
worth of.surplus war property for $69,- 
482,451. 

Ely Williamson, retired New York Cem 
tral RR president, died in New York, 


MIDWEST: Three soldiers were among 9 
killed when a fast food-laden freight 
crashed into a passenger train in Iowa. 

Dishes rattled, small objects danced, 
clocks chimed when two earthquakes shook 
the St. Louis area. 

Troy, Mo., residents bought the 5.2-mi. 
St Louis and Troy RR to keep from los- 
ing service when road threatened to quit. 


WEST: Washington’s Gov. A. B. Langlie 
lifted the state ban on ownership and use 
of firearms decreed in February, 1942. 

Sen. Sheridan Downey urged postwar 
“dispersal” of Japanese throughout the 
U.S.A. as a “security measure” for the 
Pacific coast. 


SOUTH: Death was decreed for one 
Negro soldier, life imprisonment for an- 
other, following race riots Aug, 17 at 
Camp Claiborne, La. 

U. S. Treasurer W. A. Julian bid $130,- 
ooo for 167,555 acres in Dare County, 
N. C., half of the county, up for mort- 
gage sale. 











With 6,000,000 men overseas, the 
U.S.A. Merchant Marine is carrying on 
the biggest supply jgb in history, War 
Shipping Administrator Emory S. Land 
reports. Basis of report was growth of the 
maritime fleet from 1,340 ships in 1940 to 
the largest commercial fleet the world has 
ever known (PATHFINDER, June 26). 

Cost of buildiftg and maintaining the 
fleet was $5,107,729,916, Land reported. 
Manpower has increased from 50,000 of- 
ficers and men to 150,000, with 15,000 
more needed before the end of this year. 
High spot of the report shows a- $650,- 
000,000 carry-over in appropriated funds 
this year due to reduction in the cost of 
ship operation and decrease in submarine 
and other enemy action losses. 

Land said few realize the distance sup- 
plies must move to Pacific fighting fronts, 
which means two to three times the ton- 
nage will be needed to bring weight of 
arms against Japan equal to that now 
blasting the Germans. 


* * * 


Treasury has a “simplified form 
1040” ready for twenty million income 
taxpayers. It means less figuring, they 
say, but the sting’s the same. Thirty 
million others, income under $5,000, 
will just use withholding receipts for 
their returns. 


* * * 


The Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, hidden in a secret, 
bombproof place under military guard 
since Pearl Harbor, have come home. 

These priceless documents’ were 
whisked away to safety with 4,789 packing 
cases of rare material from the Library of 
Congress on Dec. 26, 1941. At that time 
there was real danger that Washington 
might be bombed. That peril has passed, 
military authorities have decided. 

First rare document to return was the 
rough draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in Thomas Jefferson’s own hand- 
writing, with marginal changes by John 
Adams and Benjamin Franklin. This was 
restored to its permanent case by Archi- 
bald McLeish, Librarian of Congress 
(center in picture) as two of his top aides, 
David C. Mearns (left), reference chief, 
and Verner W. Clapp (right), head of 
acquisitions, stood by. 

A few days later they were to take part 
in a still more solemn ceremony—the re- 
turn of the original engrossed and signed 
copy of the Declaration of Independence 
and the original parchment manuscript of 
the Constitution to their $12,000 bronze 
and marble shrine on the second floor of 
the Library. The Marine band played and 
distinguished visitors reverently watched 
that unique ceremony. 

The historic documents were trans- 
ferred from the State Department to the 


Library in 1921 by executive order of 
President Harding. Congress soon after- 
ward authorized construction of the 
shrine to protect them from humidity and 
light. There they remained till war came. 

Following conferences between Libra- 
rian McLeish, President Roosevelt and 
military leaders, decision was then reached 
to remove the Declaration and Constitu- 
tion to a safer spot. Accordingly, a her- 
metically sealed, waterproof container was 
prepared at a still undisclosed location 
and the documents were deposited in it 
for the duration. Other rare material 
removed included the Gutenberg Bible, 
Magna Charta, Articles of Confederation, 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and Second 
Inaugural Address, and a great quantity of 
presidential papers. 


x* * * 


Folks keep writing to ask us about 
President Roosevelt’s church-going hab- 
its. The Rev. Howard S. Wilkinson, rec- 
tor of Washington’s staid St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, says: “Before _ the 
war he came fairly regularly—five or 
six times out of ten. Now the Secret 
Service doesn’t like for him to attend. 
I have held services for the President at 
the White House a number of times.” 


- 


* * * 


Army and Navy now want the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to restore air 
markers along coastaf areas. That is, all 
except the West Coast. They still aren’t 
sure about the Japs. CAA helped obliter- 
ate markers on a 150-mile strip around the 
coast line right after Pearl Harbor. 

Student pilots—and sometimes experi- 
enced airmen—often get lost in unmarked 
sections. Some time ago the brass hats, 
for that reason, asked CAA to get markers 
replaced over a 50-mile area around train- 


BOMB THREAT OVER, Librarian Archibald McLeish brings out Declaration of Independence. 
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ing fields. Now they’ve decided that the 
danger of air invasion is over and they 
want all signs restored except on the Pa- 
cific side. CAA accordingly is asking 
towns and cities to paint signs on barn 
roofs, highways, silos, or hillsides, or even 
to plant shrubbery in the form of figures 
and symbols. 

Markers, says CAA, should give town 
names in letters 10 to 20 feet high, with 
latitude and longitude, direction symbol 
and mileage. Local communities, states, 
aviation clubs, civic groups are being asked 
to cooperate. CAA provides technical aid 
but hasn’t money to pay for markers. 

* * * 


Washington’s harassed school marms 
had a chuckle over a wild-eyed mother 
who spent a frantic hour searching the 
neighborhood for her lost 4-year-old 
daughter. The tot finally turned up in 
a kindergarten. She had walked in, 
started daubing. The teacher, with 47 
in the morning and 47 more in the aft- 
ernoon, hadn’t noticed. 


*x* * * 


As the war rockets along to its climax, 
thoughts of wandering war workers are 
turning to home. For instance, there’s 
Eugene-(Unie) Auvenshine, of Carnegie, 
Okla. His congressman gave us a clipping 
from the home town paper that we 
thought was.a straw in the wind. Unie, it 
seems, was lured to the West Coast ship- 
yards by high wages, but he’s back home 
now and glad to be there. The local editor 
said he had taken the “West Coast cure.” 

“As he returned to Oklahoma”—quot- 
ing the clipping—‘‘and saw waving fields 
and whiteface cattle and American citizens 
who speak when they meet you, Unie said 
he never wanted to leave again. 

“In the shipyards he received $11 a 
day and on week-ends he got time and a 
half. His check many weeks was nearly 
$100o—and yet “he couldn’t save any 
money.” 

Congress probably had Unie in mind 
when it was debating the proposal to pay 
war workers’ fare home after V-day. 
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Sign of the Times 


Mrs. J. W. Chambers, of Moundsville, 
W. Va., is telling the world about a letter 
she just received from her brother, Pfc. 
Sherman R. Williams, who says he saw it 
happen: Some Frenchmen who, obviously, 
could not read English, stood beside a 
mound ef earth on which they had placed 
some flowers. With bared heads they 
gazed down at the inscription scrawled 
on a cardboard sign. It read: “Old La- 
trine. July 8, 1944.” 


Long Range Prophet 


If you are making any plans for Oct. 
16, Nov. 15 or Dec. 15, we have it from 
one who says he knows that it will be 
warmer than usual. The prophet is Wil- 
liam Lee. Ballenger, of Milwaukee, origi- 
nator of meteoronomy, who says he can 
predict the weather centuries in advance. 
It’s simple enough, Ballenger says: “If 
the moon is in the west in the evening, 
cold weather is on the way. If the moon 
is in the east, it’s going to be warmer.” 
Ballenger says the moon creates tides in 
the atmosphere. “When the air is thick 
on the side through which the sun is shin- 
ing,” he explains, “it conducts sunlight in 
the same way as a magnifying glass and 
the air gets warm at the earth’s surface, 
staving cold at high altitudes. However, 
when the moon is directly overhead at 
midnight, the opposite tidal effect takes 
place, rays pass through a thin film which 
diffuses them and allows little heat.’ Add- 
ing that Oct. 30 and Dec. 28 will be 
very cold this year, Ballenger admitted 
that authorities call his notions unscien- 
tific. Smithsonian Institute “would rather 
not have anything to do with it all.” 


Abe Lincoln in Fiji 


Many stories have come home from the 
Fiji Islands, among them several concern- 
ing the regard of natives there for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The other day, Irving C. 
Johnson, of Chicago, told us about the 
experience of his son, Corp. Irving, Jr. 

Several months ago two members of 
an Air Force unit stationed in the Fijis 
were on leave in one of the larger Fijian 
towns, They paused for a morfent in front 
of a theatre to have a little chat. The 
showhouse was owned by V. M. Pillay, a 
Hindu merchant and one ofthe richest 
men in the Fijian archipelago. During the 
conversation, one of the soldiers, Corp. 
Johnson, mentioned the fact that his 
home was in Illinois, U.S.A. Mr. Pillay, 
who happened to be standing nearby, gave 
the usual Hindu bow, said: “Forgive me, 
Sahib, as you would overlook the intru- 
sion of an old man, but is it true that you 
are from Illinois?” 


Corp. Johnson replied, “Yes, I am.” 

The Hindu’s eyes sparkled. “Oh, Sahib,” 
he cried, “the gods have been indeed kind. 

“Forgive me again,” the Hindu went 
on, “I am V. M. Pillay, your humble ser- 
vant. You no doubt wonder about my in- 
terest in your domicile. I am a humble 
man, Sahib, and have a humble home. But 
if at some time you would honor my 
house with your presence, I am sure that 
I can make you understand.” 

Out of curiosity, Corp. Johnson said 
he would return the following Thursday, 
his next leave. With that, Mr. Pillay, all 
smiles, told the ticket girl at his movie 
to permit Corp. Johnson to enter free at 
any time. 

At the dinner, a week later, there was 
curry and rice. There was also a package 





on the shelf which gave up a bottle of 
rare Scotch. Mr. Pillay said, he had heard 
that all Americans like Scotch. There was 
more conversation, more suspense. 

Finally, the Hindu and Corp. Johnson 
went to the sitting-room. There the soldier 
from Illinois found the answer to the 
mystery. On the wall was a large picture 
with a candle burning under it. Below 
this was a small altar where, Mr. Pillay 
said, he often knelt in prayer under the 
homely, bearded glance of his household's 
patron saint. 

“The picture was that of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of course,” said Corp. Johnson’s 
father, writing to us about it. “I know 
that the story is true, coming from Irving. 
Mr. Pillay said he considered Lincoln the 
greatest man who ever lived.” 


AMERICAN Dance Notes 


Pocatello, Idaho: Facing the rising sun 
with outstretched arms, Indian braves 
closed their 1944 Sun Dance at Eagle 
Lodge. While thousands watched, prayers 


were offered to tribal gods for the health 
of the participants and for tribesmen in 
the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Hardin, Montana: Indian braves from 
four Western states donned ceremonial 
costumes and paints to dance four days 
in a Sun Dance given a specific 1944 pur- 
pose—prayers for the return of men fight- 
ing on war fronts of the world. Miles 
Standish, of St. Xavier, Mont., was ruling - 
chief. Walter Chief, of Pryore, was spon- 
sor and high priest. 

Boise, Idaho: Basque sheepherders of 
Idaho completely outclassed jitterbugs 
with the famous Basque dance, La Jota, 
main feature of the annual wool-shearing 
contest here. A white-moustached gentle- 
man set the pace with a feverish tattoo 
on a tambourine; spectators shouted in a 
rich mixture of French and Spanish. 


Build Your Own Car 


In these days of frozen automobiles 
and gasoline rationing, how would you 
like to build your own car? And get a 
mileage of 65 per gallon? That’s the ac- 
complishment of R. H. Verkins, a Minne- 
apolis mechanic employed by the North- 
ern Pump Company. With the help of his 
son, Wayne, now in the armed forces, 
Verkins produced what might well become 
a postwar home-model automobile. Ver- 
kins’ car will reach a maximum speed of 
35 miles per hour, with its two one-horse- 
power gasoline engines. Except for the 
motor and wheels, the entire machine was 
built in Verkins’ workshop.~ It weighs 
about 250 pounds, cost about $175. 


$2 Over The Border 


‘Two-dollar bills are no longer consid- 
ered unlucky in southwest Texas, we hear. 
In fact, all who live in that section of the 
country are said to be chasing after them 
so desperately that banks often run short. 
Exchange booths have been set up so that 
the bills can be obtained at 1% discount. 

Story given us is that the Axis long 
ago seized U.S.A. currency in conquered 
countries, then used some of it trying to 
buy strategic war materials in Mexico. 
Few $2 bills were in the seized money, 
for some reason. So the U.S. and Mexico 
agreed to honor only $2 bills—and coins— 
in across-the-border trade. El Paso, main 
gate to western Mexico, is now being 
called “the home of the $2 bill.” 


Worms for Bonds 


Marlene Morgan, 10, of Ogden, Utah 
has just topped’a variety of original ways 
to get money for War Bonds by selling 
fishworms at 15 cents per dozen. Marlene 
took care of chickens, tended babies and 
fed her neighbors’ rabbits to earn Bond 
money. However, she has just confided, 
the worm business is more profitable. At 
least that’s what she has written in letters 
to her brothers: Edward and Lee in the 
Navy; Jack, in the Army, and Ray, who 
has just entered the Merchant Marine. 
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THIS HUGE captured German bomb is a mere firecracker compared with Hitler's promised V-3 
“Burg-buster,’ which weighs 14 tons and will flatten everything within radius of two miles. 


After V-Day, What? 


Nothing the Germans can do can save 
them from defeat. 

But if surrender came tomorrow, the 
Allies would have no one plan although 
our State Department has drafted a rough 
U.S.A, proposal: (1) destroy the German 
military machine; (2) erase all Nazi laws, 
institutions, uniforms, symbols; (3) elim- 
inate strictly war industries, and (4) pro- 
hibit all aviation. 

This plan, upon which F.D.R. looks fa- 
vorably, is less severe than Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s scheme for making Germany a 
nation of farmers with no industry. 

F.D.R., denying Morgenthau’s idea had 
caused a cabinet split, told reporters all 
departments were agreed on one policy. 

But any plan must be submitted to the 
Allied Powers, and so far Russia and Brit- 
ain have kept mum, thus bearing out Win- 
ston Churchill’s hint another Big Three 
conference will be held before 1945 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 2), deeper, detailed 
discussions are needed “than can be held 
amid the clash of arme,” he says. 

Out of this swirl of Big Three thinking, 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden’s state- 
ment stood out: “We are not prepared to 
make a negotiated peace.” 

Not all attention is directed at Ger- 
many. Rear Admiral Emory §S. Land, 
U. S. Maritime Commission Chairman, 
said Japan too should be a pastoral nation, 
stripped of all vessels. Then the Navy 
announced “tentative plans” to take all 
Japanese islands except the. four home 
islands and tiny ones nearby. 

Unconditional surrender is still the 
watchword, but still unanswered is: “What 
shall we do with Germany?” 


Ailing Governments 


Some sick nations of Europe are feel- 
ing. better. Italy, not vet off the critical 


list, is improving. The fever in France is 
unabated but indications are good. Bel- 
gium, after four years in a dungeon, is 
weak but constitutionally sound. 

ITALY: Not long ago on the walls of 
a working class district of Rome was 
scrawled Rivolemo il puzzone (We want 
the stinker back). Today might be ap- 
pended Lasciolo perderi (Let it go). The 
“stinker” was Mussolini, and the opinion 
was the Allies bungled the job, that con- 
ditions under the Allies were worse than 
before. Hungry at heart for a return of 
self-respect and hungry for work and food, 
it seemed to Italians—and to the Allies— 
that affairs would go from a bad bad to a 
worse worse, 

Then the United Nations prescribed: 

For the heart: Allied Control Mission 
now called “Allied Mission,” with increas- 
ing authority for the Italian government, 
reducing Allied bossing of Italian people; 
“British High Commissioner” named 
“Ambassador”; Italy to send diplomatic 
representatives to U.S.A. and Britain. 

For the mouth and pocketbook: Anglo- 
American aid for transport systems, utili- 
ties, roads, modification of Trading With 
the Enemy Act for resumption of Italian 
import-export trade. Thus, ex-enemy Italy 
is recognized as a friend, has more free- 
dom and help to settle her own problems. 

FRANCE: The unrepresentative Pro- 
visional Government is still supported by 
a France unified by Nazi oppression, is 
preparing machinery for the general elec- 
tion, 

Communists have the only organized 
political party and are growing in strength. 
There is equal pressure from the opposite 
extreme, which might favor a temporary 
military dictatorship. But the de Gaullists 
will retain power until after elections. 

France demands recognition as a great 
power, wants to participate in the peace, 
occupation of Germany. Indications are 
she will get almost everything she wants. 


‘ 
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BELGIUM: Prince Charles, Belgian 
Regent, will reconvene Parliament soon. 
Trials of traitors and collaborators con- 
tinue. Reservists have been called up for 
the army. Belgium is surprisingly normal. 


Nazis Sleigh Ride 


Before defeat of its last fanatic defend- 
ers, snow may blanket Germany’s “sacred 
soil.” Prime Minister Churchill and Gen- 
eral de Gaulle foresee in agreeing the 
European war may last till spring. 

But winter will not find the Allies in 
the west unprepared. “The same steff that 
chased the Germans out of Russia last 
winter will chase the Germans out of Ger- 
many this winter,” says one U. S. officer. 

For it was Russian use of American 
lend-lease trucks, tanks and weapons the 
past two winters that proved our equip- 
ment has what it takes in extreme cold. 

Examples: Ordnance has a universal re- 
coil oil that will operate perfectly in all 
climates. No Allied gun will freeze and 
burst. The Quartermaster Corps, besides 
light-weight cold-weather combat cloth- 
ing, has devised an all-purpose gasoline 
good for any zone. There are secret meth- 
ods for starting engines in sub-zero tem- 
peratures. We have special vehicles for 
traveling over snow. Nor will our most 
delicate fire-control instruments go hay- 
wire because of cold or moisture. 

Winter in France, the Low Countries, 
the Baltic Plains is mild and cloudy, with 
warm winds from the Gulf Stream. It gets 
colder going South or East. Eastern 
France has December and January weath- 
er like that of Western Washington and 
Oregon, temperatures slightly above freez- 
ing, with lots of rain. Upper Rhine Basin 
has snowy, sunny winters. 

The weapons will not fail, the men will 
be warm in January’s deepest snows. The 
last ride of the Nazis may well be a sleigh 
ride, for snow already has fallen in France. 





FRENCH COLLABORATION in the happiest 


form. Toulon girl helping ex-conqueror along. 
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FRANCE: U.S. First Army smashed into 
German defenses north of Aachen; big 
goals were Cologne, 30 miles east, and Dus- 
seldorf, gateway to Ruhr Valley. Earlier the 
British, attempting to sweep behind the 
Siegfried line along the Rhine at Arnhem, 
Holland, dropped 8,000 men from the air. 
After nine days and nights of holding a 
nine-by-five mile square of flat land against 
tanks, flame throwers, massed light and 
heavy artillery, they could not be reached 
by relief armies, withdrew across the Rhine. 
Two thousand came back. While they held, 
other British units crossed the Waal and 
Maas rivers, established themselves deep in 
Holland, leaving a narrowing escape cor- 
ridor for 100,000 Germans pinned against 
the sea. Bitterly defended Calais fell. Ger- 
mans and Allies traded attack and counter- 
attack around Belfort, Metz and Nancy. 

RUSSIA: Entering Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia from Rumania, Reds took Szeged, 
Hungary’s second city, neared Belgrade, 
Yugo Capital, at mile-an-hour clip, with 
Tito’s partisans closing in on same city. 
In Poland, Russians continued Warsaw 
siege where patriots, ammunition gone, 
stopped fighting Nazis. They cleared Es- 
tonia, drove on Latvia’s capital. 

ITALY: Germans in Po Valley may be 
trapped between British 8th on East and 
American 5th in center of pierced Gothic 
line. Americans fought through mountains 
toward Bologna. Allied airborne troops hit 
Dalmatian Islands, invaded Albania. Greek 
patriots seized most-of southern Greece, 
nearby islands. 

PACIFIC: Ready now for Philippine in- 
vasion, marines hold five Palau islands. 
Army and Navy planes softened up south- 
ern and central Philippines, sco heavily 
against Jap shipping. Japs seized fourth 
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New Business — Where? 


To bolster employment and local pros- 
perity, many communities after the war 
will try to lure large, established busi- 
nesses into new locations. There'll be some 
lucky windfalls, but ready-made big indus- 
try will be just a mirage to most city- 
planners. 

Instead, “successful, expanding little 
businesses now within their grasp” offer 
surer promise, William R. Jeffers, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific railroad says. 
“New business, young business, will grow 
up and be worth nurturing,” he told the 
American Bankers Association. It is this 
business that must be supported by private 
capital—the banks. 

“There will be another Walter Chrysler 
and Henry Ford hidden in the small office 
or little workshop. Find them. That is the 
way of the America of opportunity that 
has been lost on the crystal maze of regi- 
mentation.” 

ABA’s Postwar Small Business Credit 
Commission already had moved to put 
Railroader Jeffers’ advice into effect with 
a $100 million New York bank credit pool 
to finance small businesses on terms not 
usually available. 


Records’ Record 


Despite radio, demand for phonograph 
records has been so heavy since the late 
Nineteen Thirties that production has 
lagged far behind. 

RCA Victor estimated only 15% of the 
potential phonograph market has been 
filled. RCA predicted an enormous in- 
crease in tecord sales when production of 
phonographs for civilians is resumed. 


$5,500 Postwar Homes 


Biggest question mark in the postwar 
business picture involves the construction 
industry. U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
President Eric A. Johnston pointed that 
out to the National Association of Home 
Builders, then called on Government to 
stop subsidizing building activities—in- 
stead to encourage research, and give “lim- 
ited aids” in finance. Private builders, he 
said, should construct postwar homes. 

Johnston said some “gloomy prophets” 
assert “we are all through with private 
building, except for replacements.” Op- 
posed to these prophecies are surveys 
showing Americans are planning $25 billion 
worth of private building—homes and 
commercial—in the immediate postwar 
era (PATHFINDER, Sept. 18). F. W. Dodge 
Corp. predicted that most postwar homes 
will cost $5,500 or more. These estimates 
are for homes built on owners’ orders, not 

. structures erected by operative builders 
or for rent. 


Other construction developments: 

Pre-assembled homes, like those hous- 
ing war workers, were urged for war-rav- 
aged areas in Europe and other parts of 
the world. The houses could be shipped 
complete with furniture, kitchen facilities, 
fixtures, and assembled_in a short time. 

National Log Construction Co., Gray- 
ling, Mich., has developed a method for 
pre-fabricating log houses, lately growing 
in popularity, which eliminates chinking 
and heart rot. Test models have been built, 
mass production will start when .Govern- 
ment restrictions are lifted. 

American Lumberman Editor E. C. 
Gavin belittled all “push button houses,” 
said these “miracle dream homes” are a 
long way off. He urged lumbermen to 
start “debunking” them. 


Brewery’s War Work 


An old brewery in Grafton, Wis., is 
heating K rations for U. S. fighting men 
all over the world. The brewery was con- 
verted into a war plant by K. Stark & Co., 
which has turned out 2,500,000 small can- 
dle-like heating units for the Army. Ra- 
tion-heaters are made from wax and wood 
flour, processed by a brewery kettle, a 
dough-mixer and a sausage grinder. 


Victory Fleet’s Birthday 


Deep-voiced foghorns sounded from the 
Hudson river to his right, the East river 
to his left. Admiral Emory S. Land, speak- 
ing from the steps of the Custom House in 
Battery Park, N. Y., praised the U. S. 
merchant fleet for “the most difficult and 
dangerous transportation job ever done.” 

Occasion was the Victory Fleet’s third 
birthday; symbolically the first Victory 
ship (the Patrick Henry) was at sea. “As 
you read this,” her skipper wired Admiral 
Land, “remember that the Patrick Henry 
is deep in the heart of the war zone.” 

Same week, War Shipping Administra- 
tor Land promised use for every American 
ship for from six months to three years 
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after the war, urged that 500 to 2,000 
cargo vessels be held as a Merchant Ma- 
rine reserve against World War III. 

Biggest’ job for U. S. shipping after Ger- 
many falls will be the defeat of Japan. 
Till six months after peace in the Pacific, 
American boats will be pooled under a 
“United Maritime Council,” together with 
ships of the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Canada, Greece, Holland, Norway, Poland 
and France. 


Co-ops Worry Druggists 


U. S. druggists have been given. some- 
thing besides prices, taxes, distribution to 
worry about in the postwar era. National 
Wholesale Druggists President L. I. Fit- 
schen warned them to be on the. alert for 
co-operative competition. 

Said he: “We should watch a certain 
powerful socialistic clique in Washington 
who have a program to organize or encour- 
age a vast chain of commercial enterprises 
posing the label ‘co-operative’ and taking 
advantage of various laws related to tax- 
ation and subsidies.” 

One worry was lifted from the drug- 
gists, however, when Leo Cherne, executive 
secretary of the Research Institute of 
America, told them at their New York con- 
vention: “The Federal sales tax has less 
chance now than ever before, and excise 
taxes are on their way out, except those 
on whisky, tobacco, gasoline.” 


Grain Storage in Ice 


Ice-locked Great Lakes cargo ships will 
be pressed into service this winter to help 
one of the nation’s most serious wartime 
problems—grain storage. 


Swamp Iron 


Two yeags ago surveyors discovered a 
rich iron ore deposit under a swamp near 
Iron Mountain, Mich. So far the mine has 
shipped 600,000 tons, has several thousand 
tons on stockpile. 





Wide World 


CHOO-CHOO BABIES. Soon they'll be off to the seven seas, these giant locomotives abuilding 
at the Alco plant in Schenectady, N. Y. Hundreds of them are in operation behind the advanc- 
ing Red Army. Others are heading for Latin-America, as well as for our own U.S. tracks. 
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New Sickness and Accident Plan 
Pays $25 Weekly Benefits 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50— 
Hospital Benefit Included 





NEWARK, N. J.—The 58-year old North | 


American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago, announces a new plan that pays $25 
a week for 10 weeks for both stated accidents 
and sicknesses. Plus an additional $25 a week 
for 4 weeks for accidents requiring hospital 
confinement. Yet the total cost is only $12 a 
year. The purpose of this new Premier Limited 
Double Duty Policy is to bring sickness and 
accident protection within the reach of men 
and women who do not have large savings with 
which to meet sudden doctor or hospital bills, 
or lost income. 

This new plan also has a double-indemnity 
feature covering travel accidents. You receive 
$50 a week if disabled by an accident in a bus, 
taxicab, street car, train, etc., and $75 a week 
if the accident requires hospital confinement. 
There is another new special feature that pays 
up to $25 cash for doctor bills, even for a minor 


accident such as a cut finger. In case of death 


by a common accident, the policy pays one | 


thousand dollars cash to your family. Two | 


thousand dollars if caused by a travel accident. 
In addition, it covers many common sick- 
nesses such as pneumonia, cancer, appendi- 
citis, etc., paying the weekly benefits whether 
confined to home or hospital. 
The entire cost is only $12 a year, and that 


applies to men and women between the ages of 
15 and 64 inclusive. Between the ages of 65 
and 75 the’cost is only $18 a year. No reduc- 
tion in benefits regardless of age. No medical 
examination is required. 

Men and women who join the armed forces 
will receive the full benefits of this protection 
while in the United States. 

North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago is one of America’s great in- 
surance companies, the largest and oldest ex- 
clusive health and accident insurance company 
in this country. It has paid out over $35,000,- 
000 to grateful policyholders when they needed 
help most. North American is under the super- 
vision of the Insurance Departments of 47 
States and District of Columbia. 

Men and women who would like full details 
about this new plan are urged to write a letter 
or postcard for a revealing booklet called ‘“‘Cash 
This booklet is absolutely 


It willscome by ordinary mail, without 


or Sympathy’”’. 
free. 
charge or obligation of any kind. No one will 
call to deliver it. We suggest you get a free 
copy by sending your name and address with 
postal zone number to Premier Policy Division, 
North American Accident Insurance Co., 830 


Broad Street, Dept. 2022, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. 
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Fourth of a Series 


up after awhile and have to be re- 

placed. This is as true in Chicago 
as in Jersey City. Mayor Edward Joseph 
Kelly, sole surviving proprietor of the 
Kelly-Nash machine, has grown old during 
12 years of New Deal service. This fall, at 
67, he is handing one rein of the Demo- 
cratic bridle on Chicago and Cook Coun- 
ty, Il, over to Raymond S. McKeough, 
regional director.for the CIO’s Political 
Action Committee in the Corn Belt. 

The partnership, set up at the instiga- 
tion of the Washington protectorate of 
CIO, is a sound one in the eyes of the 
creators of 1944’s chain-store system of 
city: political machines. There are those 
who believe that Mr. McKeough is an ex- 
cellent Boss-apparent for fat, hard-bitten 
Mayor Kelly. Machine-trained, Mc- 
Keough was a Kelly-Nash Congressman 
from Chicago between 1932 and 1942. 
When “Curly” Brooks beat him in the 
U. S. Senate race in 1942, Washington ap- 
pointed him regional director of OPA. A 
year ago he left Chester Bowles’ price ad- 
ministration for the CIO’s advanced 
course in urban political administration. 


(Uw ater awn like sparkplugs, foul 


Boodle Billions. Cook County and 
Chicago have been a source of deep per- 
sonal gratification, and of not a little per- 
sonal profit, to Boss Kelly during the last 
decade. He will leave a stirring inherit- 
ance of machine technique and boodle- 
potentials for McKeough, Sidney Hillman 
and the other CIO political bosses. More 
than a billion dollars of Chicago taxpay- 
ers’ money has passed through Boss 
Kelly’s hands since 1932. He has pro- 
moted, channeled and re-channeled other 
billions of Federal funds throughout the 
state. His recommendations to Washing- 
ton are law when Federal judges, mar- 
shals, attorneys, collectors of internal 
revenue, food inspectors, war agency offi- 
cials, OPA, and WLB executives are ap- 
pointed in the mid-west. In 1936 and 
again in 1940, the machine he and Pat 
Nash perfected overrode the heavy Re- 
publican vote of “downstate” and deliv- 
ered Illinois to F.D.R. 

This, will be the glory of the PAC in- 
heritance. 


Things weren’t that way when Edward 
Joseph Kelly, the humble saloon keeper’s 
son,-started out as an axman on a Chicago 
survey crew. Like Jersey City’s Hague, 
Ed Kelly started at the bottom of the 
ladder and thrust his way upwards past 
and through all those “capitalistic monop- 
olies” and “big-business Fascists” he now 
cries out against. Somehow, during those 
allegedly deplorable years when, in Mr. 
Kelly’s own words, Coolidge and Harding 
were “driving the country to ruin”, Ed 
Kelly managed to scrape up an income of 
$724,368 . . . although his salary checks 
as chief engineer of the Chicago Sanitary 
District in those same years totalled only 
$151,000. (He paid the government a 
back income tax claim of $105,000 after 


his’ indictment on the $5,000,000 fraud _ 


charge in the Sanitary District graft scan- 
dal had been quashed.) 


“For Party Welfare.”’ Cook Coun- 
ty’s Democratic Central Committee, 
which Kelly rules, claims to be “the most 
effective political force in the United 
States for the promotion of efficient pub- 
lic service and party welfare.” That’s an- 
other way of saying it has the most com- 
plete stranglehold on Chicago in the city’s 
long history of bossism. And that includes 
the fabulous prohibition era of The Twen- 
ties, when Al Capone and Samuel Insull 
wielded sinister behind-the-scenes power 
and Mayor William Hale (Big Bill) 
Thompson was nauseating the country 
with his shenanigans. 

Kelly and Nash were among the scat- 
tering of Democrats who got in on the 
pickings during this period. Kelly rose 
from axman on a surveying party to chief 
engineer of the Sanitary District, a sepa- 
rate unit of the city government that han- 
dles sewage problems; Pat Nash, a sewer 
contractor, was for many years closely 
linked with the old Democratic boss, 
Roger Sullivan and his successor, George 
E. Brennan. Nash died last year at 85, 
leaving in Kelly’s lap the machine they 
had created around some 30,000 city and 
county payrollers, and the enormous fed- 
eral patronage from the New Deal. 

Nash and Kelly had been friends sinc® 
the days when Chief Engineer Kelly took 








over supervision of the $120,000,000 Sani- 
tary District program. By methods known 
to their kind, Nash often found himself 
holder of the “lowest” bid on juicy con- 
tracts. 

Back in 1918, Kelly lost his first wife. 
He remarried in 1922. The second Mrs. 
Kelly is credited with giving Ed his polish. 
She taught him to avoid “dem” and “dese” 
and shined him up socially. He went on 
to rub elbows with culture; a mid-western 
university gave him an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. “Now,” the Boss 
chuckled to friends after the ceremony, “I 
suppose I can doctor em two ways.” 

Spoils politics in Chicago under the 
Kelly-Nash regime have touched every 
phase of the city’s business. Contracts for 
supplies go to favored firms. Last year a 
hand towel racket in the city schools was 
run by a concern headed by a notorious 
gangster. Many Chicago school principals 
and teachers are appointed on the basis 
of political reward rather than profession- 
al qualification. Civil service is a joke. 
Chicago crime continues to be a national 
scandal, 


Ballots By Weight. Kelly’s main 
power, though, is his ability to deliver 
votes to himself or anybody he favors. 
His greatest grab was for his own election 
in 1935. It has been estimated that 250.- 
000 of the 800,000 votes for Kelly—to 
167,000 for his Republican opponent— 
were piled up by stuffing ballot boxes, 
“weighing the ballots” instead of count- 
ing them, and by putting “the heat” on 
taverns and gambling joints. This control 
over elections has enabled Kelly to hand- 
pick the Chicago representatives in Con- 
gress. Before the last election, he told 
Arthur W/ Mitchell, Leo Kocialkowski, 
and E. A. Kelly not to run as he had 
picked others for their seats. E, A. Kelly 
alone tried to buck the order. He was 
smashed. 

Chicago is divided into 50 wards and 
3800 precincts. Ward leaders (Demo- 
cratic committeemen) are the local bosses. 
They are named by Kelly. Each precinct 
ha’ a captain who is also a city job holder. 
On election day each precinct captain gets 
$50 to $100 to “get out. the vote,” plus 
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"Most efficient” machine in Chicago's history made Boss Kelly a millionaire, gave 


him this “summer place” (right) at-Eagle River, 
above) are inthis happy partnership. 


Action Committee and The Boss (I. and r. 


the aid of a dozen or so city and Federal 
payrollers, 

McKeough, as Kelly’s partner in lining 
up a New Deal labor vote this fall, follows 
the rules for a nation-wide chain of city 
machines worked out by Sidney Hillman, 
national PAC chairman. “We're out to 
elect Roosevelt and Truman, primarily, 
and members of Congress who will pro- 
tect the interests of Labor,’ McKeough 
says. “In Chicago, the CIO-PAC pro- 
gram is to get all union people registered 
and to see that they vote.” 

McKeough’s office at 105 W. Adams has 
membership lists of all CIO affiliates— 
Steel Workers, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Electrical Workers, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, Farm Machinery Work- 
ers and the Packing House group—and 
has broken them down by wards and pre- 
cincts. CIO-PAC, ward captains and pre- 
cinct canvassers, working with Kelly’s 
ward leaders, are using the lists in a house- 


“The strength of every dictatorship depends on the power *t. one al- 
. supported by a small, highly org 
ity who Sah thei selves the ‘elite.’”—F. D. Roosevelt, Oct. 






mighty dictator . 





Wis. Now McKeough of Political 





to-house drive throughout Cook County. 
At the same time, they’re ringing all the 
other doorbells on their routes, handing 
out literature and talking up the Roose- 
velt ticket. Along with this plan is @ vir- 
tual assessment of $1 “voluntary contribu- 
tions” from every CIO member to finance 
the PAC’s drive. McKeough’s headqhar- 
ters helped Kelly’s office workers recently 
in sending 150,000 form letters and sam- 
ple ballots to Chicago service men in 
camp and on battlefields, urging them to 
“vote Roosevelt.” 

Extent to which the CIO-PAC set-up is 
wielding “dictatorial domination” over 
CIO union locals was shown in telegrams 
signed by McKeough and introduced re- 
cently at a hearing before Rep. Martin 
Dies’ House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Addressed to CIO-PAC offi- 
cials in his region, they read: “Please im- 
mediately notify all locals and PAC com- 
mittees through your state to positively 
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make no political indorsements~ until ap- 
proved by regional and national offices of 
CIO-PAC.” The wires were sent four days 
before Sidney Hillman testified before the 
House Campaign Funds Committee that 
the national PAC does not interfere with 
the “political freedom” of local unions. 

At the same hearing the Dies Commit- 
tee heard Harry Morgan and Elmer 
Churchill, shop stewards for the Electri- 
cal Workers Union in Chicago, testify 
they had been fired from union jobs be- 
cause they refused to accept Communist 
leadership in their locals. 

McKeough told PATHFINDER that he 
doesn’t know for sure what CIO-PAC will 
do after the election, although plans at 
the national headquarters in New York 
City call for a permanent organization. 
As long as CIO-PAC holds forth in Chi- 
cago with a ward and precinct organiza- 
tion, partnership with the Kelly machine 
is inevitable. That could be very annoy- 
ing to Boss Kelly, who has waded through 
a lot of muck to get where he is. But, the 
Boss is 67, and, like his friend Frank Hague, 
likes a good time. If Mr. McKeough and 
PAC come through with the votes this 
November, the heir-apparent of the Kelly 
machine will be very, very apparent. 





QUESTO 


1F YOUR BOY wears flight-crew wings on his 
chest ...or the ground-crew wing insignia on his 
shoulder... you can be certain that his batting 
average on this quiz would be 100 per cent. Before 
you look at the answers (lower right corner), read 
the captions under these nine pictures and see how 
many of the planes you can identify correctly ... 


1 Because it can take off even from a highway or 
s cow pasture, this tiny Consolidated Vultee plane is 
used as a flying ambulance, speeding wounded men from 
jungle clearings to base Hospitals. As an observation plane, 
it can hover in the air at very slow speeds, is used as “‘the 
eyes upstairs” for our artillery units and for directing tanks 
in action. Can you name the plane? 


3 Shuttling military supplies and personnel around 
a the world, this cargo-carrying version of the famous 
Consolidated Vultee long-range bomber has flown from 
California to Australia and back in only 95 hours and 20 
minutes .. . flies regularly from the U. S. to India .. . and 
over “The Hump” to China. What is its name? 


for everyone whose 


? This 4-engine, long-range Consolidated Vultee 
s bomber has made many a newspaper headline. It has 
bombed Axis targets from Berlin to Truk . . . was the first 
to strike at the Ploesti oil frelds . . . has blasted that and 
other vital targets again and again. Can you identify this 
ocean-spanning heavy bomber? 


With its crew of 10 men, this huge 4-engine Con- 

s solidated Vultee patrol bomber has played an important 

role for the U. S. Navy. As spacious as a railroad car, it can 

carry a 15-ton cargo, has a galley and sleeping quarters for 

its crew, can stay aloft more than a whole day at a time. 
Do you know this plane? 5 


ONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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boy wears Wings 


5 Tracking down the German battleship, Bismarck, was 
a only one:illustrious episode in the war history of this 
famous twin-engine Consolidated Vultee patrol bomber. It 
has also doubled as a torpedo plane,-cargo carrier, an air- 
crew rescue plane, and even as a dive bomber! Can you 
name it? 


> 





5 The Japs, especially, can attest to the deadly accuracy 
a of this hard-hitting Consolidated Vultee dive bomber. 
Unique hydraulic brake flaps on the wings enable the pilot 
to aim his bombs with amazing precision control during the 
dive. What is the name of this plane? 





7 Your boy — like most of today’s military pilots — 
a probably received his basic flight training in this Con- 
solidated Vultee two-seater. Its power, flying characteris- 
tics, and general behavior aided him in graduating to the 
advanced type of plane he is flying today. What is this basic 


trainer’s name? 







This one may stump you. It is a high-gull winged ° 

s monoplane, designed and built by Consolidated Vultee. 
It is used for teaching British Royal Navy fliers, operating 
from aircraft carriers, how to navigate. Can you name it? 





q Born of war—peacetime transport tomorrow. 
s Someday you may be one of 48 passengers who will fly 
nonstop from the U. S. to Britain, or across the Pacific, in 
the luxury version of this new Consolidated Vultee air 
transport. Do you know the name of this new airliner? 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is the world’s 
largest builder of airplanes. 


No spot on earth is more 


than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 





ANSWERS: All nine of these planes were designed, developed 
and built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
Their names: 1-—-Flying Jeep. 2—Liberator bomber. 
3 — Liberator Express transport plane. 4-— Coronado 
patrol bomber. 5—Catalina patrol bomber. 6—Vengeance 
dive bomber. 7—Valiant basic trainer. 8 — Reliant 
navigational trainer. 9—Liberator Liner. 


San Diego, Calif. New Orleans, La. Dearborn, Mich. 


Vultee Field, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. Allentown, Pa. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Louisville, Ky. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Wayne, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Fort Worth, Texas Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
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CLARION DAY 


There'll come a time when you can 
go to your dealer and order the 
radio of your choice. 

Let’scallitC-Day.CLARION Day! 

On C-Seg the dealer who dis- 
plays the CLARION sign will be 
ready to meet your radio needs and 
supply you with fine merchandise 
properly priced. 

The CLARION line will include 
table models, table combinations, 
console combinations, battery sets, 
portables, and chair-sides. 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4640 W. Harrison St. Chicago 44, iil. 








We Show You How 


You have a chance of winning big cash when you enter 
contests! Anyone can play. the contest game! It's easy! 


WE HELP YOU WIN 
You can win thousands of dollars... NOW. Many 
people like you have become rich almost overnight 
winning in contests. One man recently won $20,000 in 
one lump sum. A woman won $100 a month for the 
rest of her life! Try it yourself! You, too, may win 
big contest cash! 


GET “CONTEST TIPS” 
Send now for “CONTEST TIPS”, 
which explains everything clearly to 
ou. We'll tell you what contests are now running, 
om tow enter and what to do. ANSWERING THIS 
AD TODAY may bring you a f. 


tune. 
EDITORS & PUBLISHERS SERVICE CO.,Dept. PF-11-A 
1134 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, WN. Y. 


AllFarm Guns 
need Hoppe’s No. 9 


Protect what you may not be able to re- 
place. Keep your guns clean and safe. Use 
Hoppe’s No. 9 to remove all primer 
residue, powder soot, leading and 
metal fouling. Use it to prevent 
rust and pitting. At your dealers, 
or send us 10c for sample. Valuable 
“Gun Cleaning Guide’ FREE upon, 
post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2319 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 















Health | 


Army Releases Dentists 


War Department is releasing several 
hundred dentists to private practice. Rea- 
son is Army’s dental work is over the 
hump and fewer dental officers are needed 
to keep soldier’s teeth up to par. 


“‘Non-Closure’”’ Surgery 


Instead of sewing up wounds of the 
arms and legs, surgeons at Army evacua- 
tion hospitals use the “non-closure” 
method, transfer the injured to base hos- 
pitals to make more beds available near 
the front lines. 

More than two-thirds of all wounds 
are wounds of the extremities because of 
land mines. 

“Non-closure” means that the wound 
is not sewed up, but is treated and left 
open. Vaseline dressings are placed loosely . 
in the wound, the injured part is splinted 
if necessary, and the patient transferred to 
a general hospital when he can be moved. 

Treatment of other wounds, as told by 
Brig. Gen. Fred W. Rankin: 

(1) Lightly wounded, at collecting and 
clearing stations near the lines; (2) head. 


| chest, abdomen cases that will’not survive 


transportation, at mobile surgical units. 





PATHFINDER 


Acme 


PENICILLIN for Gi's. This carload of the drug 
will treat between 5,000 and 150,000 troops. 


Army’s network of skilled surgeons is 
so efficient that the death rate is the low- 
est in history. Out of every 100 men who 
reach a first-aid station alive, 97 are 
returned to duty or civilian life. 


Drug for Goiter 


Hope that the drug thiouracil may prove 
a satisfactory substitute for surgical treat- 
ment of toxic goiter was implied in a re- 
cent issue of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Surgery removes the 
thyroid gland but not the fundamental 
cause of the disorder. 

Whether the drug is better than surgery 
“cannot be stated on the basis of present 
limited experience,” the Journal said. 











|. Neighbors 
Whale Steak from Canada 


Acute meat shortage plus skyrocketing 
prices have boomed development of a new 
industry in Newfoundland, processing and 
packing whale meat. Samplers report 
“Arctic steaks” are not unlike beef in 
taste and appearance. So popular has this 
food become that demand exceeds supply. 

Thus far production is centered in two 
firms, the Scottish-owned Polar Whaling 
Co. and Marine Oils Ltd. Meat process- 
ing followed stepped-up whaling activities 
when war demands for whale oil in- 
creased. The oil is used in production of 
glycerine for explosives and for margarine. 

One firm delivered 100,000 pounds of 
frozen whale meat last year to Newfound- 
land processing plants. Other firms have 
indicated they will enter the market after 
the war. Consumption thus far is con- 
fined to Newfoundland. 





Chile’s Bonneville 


Nature made a Bonneville dam for 
Chile when, 85 years ago, a volcano 


erupted, spilled a wall of lava across a 
gorge, dammed up 21,500 acres of water. 
No sounding device can tell its depth. , 


Last week Chile made ready to harness 
this water power. Two huge generators, 
ordered from International General Elec- 
tric Co. of Schenectady, will produce one- 
fourth the present capacity of the Bonne- 
ville hydroelectric project—power for coal 
mines, textile mills and a sizable steel mill, 
the first of its kind on South America’s 
west coast. Chile plans other power plants 
to electrify large sections of the country. 


Poultry from Argentina 


More evidence of the U.S.A.’s on-again- 
off-again attitude toward Argentina came 
out with FEA-WSA purchase of 4.5 mil- 
lion lbs. of. poultry. U.S.A. poultry pur- 
chases in Argentina now total 9 million 
Ibs. 

The two government agencies had little 
to say about the purchase. FEA said 
merely that it was for the WSA, and WSA 
declared that none of the poultry, includ- 
ing turkeys, is for domestic consumers. 
Other agencies, said much of the poultry 
will go to the armed forces and civilians 
in Panama. 

Poultry supplies in U.S.A. are plentiful. 


Mexican Furniture Export 


Mexican furniture manufacturers have 
organized to export fine workmanship to 
the U.S., other American nations and 
eventually Europe. They plan to use 
metal and other materials, besides wood. 
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All-Plastic Tires 


An _all-plastic 


highly 
resistant to road heat, soon will get the 


automobile tire, 


“works” 
oratories. 
It would take an expert to tell one of 
these plastic tires from conventional rub- 
ber, Firestone officials claimed. Sunlight 
will not cause them to crack’or creak, 
and they are insoluble in oil or gasoline. 
Heat resistance in the new tire comes 
from new chemicals and tempering under 
intense heat. Whether the plastic tire will 
prove a competitor only tests will tell. 


Sea-Water Laundry 


A hospital ship usually carries 30,000 
sheets, needs that huge supply because 
linen can’t be washed till it gets into port. 
But the same ship can now get by with 
only 8,700 sheets. Reason: a new sea- 
water laundry process, directed by the 
Army’s office of the Surgeon General. 

Chemicals added to salt water do the 
trick. Besides saving sheets, the method 
opens room for several more patients than 
the ship could ordinarily carry, cuts risk 
of contamination. 

Army is installing the new process on 
hospital and troop ships, also on island 
bases where fresh water is scarce. 


En-lightning 


Lightning is the greatest producer of 


* nitric acid, vital soil-enricher, says Dr. 


Gilbert D. McCann, of Westinghouse Co., 
who in the same breath denounces man’s 
dreams of harnessing it for electrical 
power as “scientific nonsense.” 


Those frightening flashes in the skies 
release nitrogen as they streak through 












at Firestone’s Akron testing lab- 


y, 1.9 


the air, nitric acid falls in rain drops and 
enriches the soil, Dr. McCann explains. 
Thus lightning each year produces about 
100 million tons of fertilizer—more than 
all commercial plants. 

Lightning is nature’s way of replacing 
the electrical energy that flows continu- 
ally from the earth to the clouds. To re- 
store this lost energy the earth’s surface 
is struck two billion times each year. But 
if it were possible to harness all this 
energy, it would amount to only about 
175 billion kilowatt hours a year; Amer- 
ican power plants alone produced more 
than 221 billion last year. 


Synthetic Fuel Unit 


Interior Department has started a Ss 
million search for synthetic liquid fuels 
to prepare against depletion of the na- 
tion’s oil reserves. Congress last spring 
provided the funds. Initial task is to pick 
three demonstration plant sites from the 
more than 150 proposed. 

Plant locations, said Ickes, will be de- 
termined by such factors as oil yields and 
processing properties of raw materials in 
the area, cost, power available. 


Ringside Seats 

Television will bring wounded veterans 
in Eastern hospitals to the next 50 fights 
offered by the Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club at New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den and St. Nicholas Arena. Stations in 
New York, Philadelphia, Schenectady will 
beam the telecasts. Most of these Army- 
Navy hospitals have .television receivers. 


One Less Gremlin 


For years pilots turned ashen as an 
unseen phantom snatched their fast- 
diving fighter planes out of control. But 
now their worst enemy is being licked. 

Scientists puzzled long over compressi- 
bility—the force that shakes combat 
planes in high-speed dives. They sought 
ways of eliminating it, and only recently 
succeeded when engineers of Lockheed in . 
Burbank, Calif., turned the trick. 

It’s a flap (see picture) which smooths 
the flow of rushing air across the wings, 
reduces the shock to the plane, makes it 
possible for pilots to control their ship 
while hurtling earthward. Construction 
details are still military secrets. 





Wide World 


AIR “MOLDER" is this hinged flap (left} opened on wing (right) by pilot's contro! button. 
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Post-War Jobs 


After the war 
there’ll be more 
of those good old 


MeNess 


= FARM exc HOMI 
PRODUCTS 


@ Sealed First-Aid and Family Med- 
icines, Spices, Champion Flavoring 
Extracts, Food Products, Toiletries, 
Soaps, Household Necessities, Insec- 
ticides, Livestock and Poultry Pre- 
parations, Brushes, Brooms, Mops. 





* Right now nearly half of our 
production goes tothe Armed 
Forces with the result that we 
have been unable to serve thou- 
sands of our old customers. 


eee=When Victory is won, we’ll 
again be producing full time for 
peace and will have reed for more 
Dealers (men and women with cars) 
to call on and supply farmers. If you 
are interested in a pleasant, good- 
paying steady job after the war, 
write us for free particulars Now! 
No previous experience necessary. 


Furst-McNess Company 


Established 1908 
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RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Dector’s for- 
mula—dquickly relieve the intense itching 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
annoying skin and scalp irritations due 
to external cause. Zemo also aids healing. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
Apply anytime — doesn’t show on skin. 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 
convinces! $ different sizes. Buy Extra 


Strength Zemo for stub- 
born cases. All drugstores. borncases Alldrugxiores. 7 EMO 


Freeport, Illinois 
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| KNOW, DAUGHTER— GET 
PAZO FOR THOSE SIMPLE PILES 


4. 


MOTHER—PAZO GAVE 
ME BLESSED RELIEF 











Mss 
Don't just suffer the agonizing pain, torture, 
itching of simple piles. Remember, for over thirty 
years amazing PAZO ointment has given 
prompt, comforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 

How PAZO Ointment Works 

1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain and itch- 
ing. 2. Lubricates hardened, dried parts—helps 
prevent cracking and soreness. 3. Tends to reduce 
swelling and check bleeding. 4. Provides a quick 
and casy method of application. 

Special Pile Pipe for Easy Application 
PAZO ointment has a specially designed, perfor- 
ated Pile Pipe, making application simple and 
thorough. (Some persons, and many doctors, 
prefer to use suppositories, so PAZO is also 
made in suppository form.) 

Get Relief with PAZO Ointment! 
Ask your doctor about wonderful PAZO oint- 
ment and the soothing, blessed relief it gives for 
simple piles. Get PAZO ointment from your 
druggist today! 


THE GROVE LABORATORIES, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 





SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system, no signs 
or symbols. Easy to learn; easy to write 
and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surpris- 
ingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in lead- 
ing offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 
2 + ‘ 















is an M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 
especially for surface skin problems. 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle, 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 
nature in clearing your skin; we can’t 
.. do it justice in worde-—tect Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse 
sample for daily powder base. Use Only As Directed. 
a Key No. 502, 2075.8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
6, ° 


NEW INVENTION 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 


NO flying shells. 75% meats in 
Spacteee. $1.50 delivered. Cash, 
tamps, Check, C.O.D. or any 
way. Money back guarantee. 

Order early to assure delivery. 
POTTER, 13-N Main, ~ Sapulpa, 
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' Education 





Schools and Surplus Property 


Surplus war property may become a 
source of greatly increased educational 
opportunity for 15,000,000 children in the 
nation’s 133,500 rural schools. Some of 
this vast surplus may be donated to the 
schools, some will be sold at such low 
prices that rural school boards will be 
active bidders for it. 

Senate efforts to provide for donation 
of usable property to schools was blocked 
by the House. Finally, Congress agreed 
that- government agencies may donate 
such surplus property as has no sale 
value or if cost of maintenance is more 
than the sale value. 

Educators long have eyed government 
property stocks as a source of equipment 
to improve facilities. Surplus includes: 

At least 3,000 mobile machine shops 
to teach vocational skills; 3,000 mobile 
shops to repair buildings and_ school 
busses; 10,000 mobile kitchens; 2,000 
large trucks for mobile health clinics; 
1,000 large trucks for mobile tubercu- 
losis X-ray clinics; 500 mobile dental 
units; 500 mobile units equipped for soil 
conservation demonstrations; equipment 
for 10,000 rural recreational centers. 


Poverty a Requirement 


Unique are the entrance requirements 
of the School of the Ozarks at Point Look- 
out, Mo. Prospective students must show 
only poverty, intelligence, character to 
gain admission. It might never have been 
established, and Ozark children might 
never ‘have had these educational facili- 
ties, had not the Rev. James Forsyth lost 
his health 35 years ago. 

Going to the Ozarks, he was impressed 
by the intelligence of the mountain chil- 
dren despite complete lack of educational, 


.social, spiritual opportunities. He inter- 


ested the Missouri Presbyterian synod, 





PATHFINDER 


raised funds to open a one-room school 
attended in-its first year by 35 children. 

At first only grade school courses were 
offered. Work was expanded gradually 
until now 29 teachers carry on a complete 
academic program. The school.plant cov- 
ers 150 acres, includes dormitories, ad- 
ministrative quarters, cannery, truck farm, 
dairy, hospital, printing plant. 

Students earn all expenses working on 
school projects during the summer. 


Teachers Taught 


A new educational wrinkle was tried 
out in Millard County, Utah, when teach- 
ers were required to take an intensive 
week’s schooling before assuming their 
duties as public school instructors. 

Realizing that wartime had brought 
many teachers out of retirement, Dr. E. 
A. Jacobson hit upon this scheme to 
acquaint them with modern teaching 
methods. They got full pay and college 
credit for the refresher course. 


Guidance for Ex-Soldiers 


From the regimented security of mili- 
tary service to civilian life is a big jump, 
loaded with wonderment over “what’s the 
best job for me.” 

University of Illinois is steering veter- 
ans—men and women—in the right direc- 
tion. The veteran asks the university per- 
sonnel bureau for an appointment, takes 
aptitude tests over 4 to 12 hours’ time. 
Psychologists and counselors interpret the 
results, advise them what sort of work he 
is best fitted to do, whether special train- 
ing is advisable. The guidance is free. 


24-Hour School 


Education is on an around-the-clock 
basis in Vanport, Ore. Classrooms are 
used for two shifts daily, one for ele- 
mentary and high school work, the other 
for nursery children. i 

Also special sleep-in classes are con- 
ducted for grammar school students whose 
parents work on the night shift. More 
than 4,000 pupils are enrolled. 


Acme 


IRATE MOTHERS badgered Chicago's School Supt. Johnson (r) over his no transfer rule 
for pupils, planned to protest to schoo! board. But board met early, upheld Johnson, adjourned 
quickly to avoid angry parents who wanted their kids to attend schoo! outside bome districts. 
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Your Druggist 


Sometime take a look behind the counters of the most interesting store in town— 
your drug store. There on shelf after shelf you'll see medicinal herbs, unguents, © 
salves, powders, tinctures, elixirs, sirups—all neatly labelled. From “gamboge” to 
“grains of paradise” —their unfamiliar names do not reveal their far-flung origins. 
And their healing virtues, too, are as mysterious to you as the queer little marks 
you see in the prescription your doctor writes. 

You wonder what sort of modern medicine man he is who can interpret these 
symbols and can select and compound in proper proportion drugs that induce or 
guard health. He is your druggist—a man scientifically trained to help your doctor 
help you. His knowledge—his skill—his judgment—are there to be relied upon 
when you need them. His code of ethics is high. His license is the official seal of 
confidence. ia 

Look further in this store run by your druggist. Your eye sees familiar things 
now. He has there for-your use advertised—accepted—brands of merchandise, row 
on row. They are known in every household. Dentifrices, lotions, vitamins, first aid 
materials, toilet articles— preparations of many kinds that contribute to your health 
and bring you comfort. The list is long. Your druggist stocks these things because 
he knows they are quality goods, tested and approved. Your confidence in him is 


well-placed, as is his in the products he makes available to you. 


National Health Aid Week gives the publisher of both FARM JOURNAL, America’s 
Largest Rural Magazine, and PATHFINDER, the News Weekly from the Nation’s Capital, 
the opportunity to pay tribute to your community druggist. His place in your good 
opinion is well-earned. His store and his services are for your well-being. He, 
himself, is a specialist whose knowledge of your needs is an inestimable service. 

Visit your druggist during National Health Aid Week—October 6th to 16th. 
Look around. Take note of the medical products, the personal necessities of every 


home—all there when you want them. Then try to imagine what you'd do without 


them, or without your druggist’s knowledge and experience. 











NOW I’M A 
GLAMOUR GIRL AGAIN 


e I felt sick, and I know I looked 
it. Right off, I knew what was the 
matter — worms! I had them be- 
fore and knew the signs. 


Fortunately, my Master did, too. 
Before they’d had a chance to make 
me really sick, he got rid of them 
in a hurry—with Sergeant’s SURE 
SHOT Capsules. (Puppy Capsules 
for young dogs.) Then he gave me 
Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules ( Vita- 
pets), and now I feel fit as can be. 

My Master got the low-down on 
taking care of me from Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. It’s a great help to 
dog owners. You can get it free 
at drug and pet stores, 
or with this coupon. 


. : ee 
Sergeant's, Dept. 43-3, Richmond 20, Va. 


Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book to: 


oe ee 
DOG MEDICINES 


LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


Magic Electric Welder 


110 volt AC-DC; welds, brazes, solders, cuts‘all metals; easy 
to use; full directions. Complete with power unit, flame 
and metallic are attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. 


Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. Splendid for farm use. 


MAGIC bs a MFG, Co, 
239 CANAL st, DEPT. 
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Gravy Trains 


Loaded with pastries, sandwiches and 
beverages, double-decker trucks scoot 
seven times daily through the quarter- 
mile-long Hanes Hosiery Mills at Winston- 
Salem, N.C. The canteens, hustled by 
power trucks, carry lunches, between- 
meals snacks to 2,000 scattered workers. 

When plant officials figured refresh- 
ments would cut fatigue and boost mor- 
ale, biggest headache was delivering food 
without pulling employes off posts. The 
new gravy trains take care of that. 

Fitted with deep ice receptacles for cold 
drinks and trays for pastries and sand- 
wiches, the gravy trains run on regular 
time tables—twice each morning, three 
times each afternoon, and twice nightly. 
R. B. Crawford, vice president, says: 
“They've done a lot for employes’ health 
and well-being.” 


Food Goals Higher 


American agriculture had produced one - 


of the biggest outpyts in History, the 
armed forces had the food they needed, 
surpluses clogged storage space, everything 
pointed to fewer planted acres next year. 
Thinking in WFA had been for an over-all 
acreage cut of from 10% to’ 15%. 

But eyes popped in surprise when dirt 
farmers and statisticians huddled to set 
1945 food goals the other day. Require- 
ments and needs were higher than ex- 
pected. Instead of reductions it looked as 
if as much if not more food would be 
needed. One big 1945 requirement was 
for dry beans, which one farmer-planner 
fumed “are running out of our ears now.” 
That will be re-examined before any in- 





MOBILE LUNCH COUNTER is this truck to save time, effort of war workers. 


PATHFINDER 


crease over the 2 
approved. 

Planners then okayed an 8% boost in 
rye acreage to 2,515,000, but because the 
livestock report was not ready no goals 
for feed grains could be set until later. 
One certainty, however, was fewer eggs 
will be asked next year. So far, only big 
reduction in goals is the 40% cut for dry 
peas to 450,000 acres. 

Adjournment. came amid much head- 
scratching over potatoes and sugar. Lower 
potato yields this year mean a spud short- 
age about next March, they confessed. 
Sugar beets may get a 50% boost to goo,- 
ooo acres for 1945 because no big increase 
in cane imports is in sight until 1946. 


2,340,000 acres in 1944 is 


Guadalcanal Truck Farm 


“If I only had this farm back home, 
I'd be rich”—Lt. Walter B. McKinney, 
formerly of Easley, S.C., and the Farm 
Security Administration. 

Trouble is geography, for the 
farm Lt. McKinney supervises is on 
Guadalcanal. Combining latest mechani- 
cal methods with the work of 200 Solo- 
mon Islands natives, it will yield 150,000 
tons of vegetables for the troops this year. 

One acre of jungle-bordered muckland 
produces 13 tons of radishes. Patches of 
pineapples, banana trees luxuriate beside 
standby U.S. food plants. Standard insec- 
ticides destroy the familiar corn-borer and 
less-familiar tropical pests; electrically 
charged fences keep wild hogs out. 


Where’s the Butter? 


Housewives find little comfort these 
days in the slogan of the U.S.A.’s 5 mil- 
lion dairy farmers—“Only butter can be 
butter.” Reason is one of the war’s worst 
butter droughts has developed. 

Even more rankling is that butter ration 
point values rose to 20 points a |b. Be- 
hind this point increase is a desire to stem 


1 ,800-acre 


wes World 
It's part of in- 
plant feeding to give employes hot lunches and between-meal snacks morning, noon, and night. 
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the flow of butter into consumers’ hands, 
because surveys showed only 1 Ib. per 
consumer in ,storage against a pre-war 
stock of 15 lbs. Stored stocks are the 
smallest in 29 years. 

WFA cites these reasons for the short- 
age: (1) civilians are drinking 20-25% 
more milk than in pre-war days; (2) in- 
creased production of evaporated milk and 
powdered milk; (3) diversion of milk by 
producers into fluid milk markets because 
it brings a higher price than butterfat; 
(4) greater production of cheese. 

Little relief is seen before next year. 


Precious Peanuts 


There’s no waste in a peanut, Miss 
Modane Marchbanks, executive secretary 
of the National Peanut Association, At- 
lanta, Ga., claims.- “Every bit of every 
peanut has an important war use,” she 
says, pointing out that peanut hulls are in 
great demand as grinding and scouring 
agents for big gun barrels; peanut skins 
are made into fertilizer and the Army has 
ordered 40,000,000 packages of roasted 
and salted peanuts for GI's overseas. 


Mechanical Berry Picker 


A berry-picking machine designed to 
eliminate “stoop labor’ from cranberry 
bogs has been developed by Robert W. 
Case; Warrens, Wis. 

Motor driven, mounted on rubber tires, 
the machine thrusts through the bushes a 
row of long parallel rods like a huge comb. 
\s the berries are stripped from the 
bushes, a mechanical rake sweeps them up 
onto a conveyor, then into containers. 


Mechanical Chicks 


How the little red hen has been sup- 
planted as the foster mother of the mam- 
moth poultry industry since the first World 
War came out of the International Baby 
Chick Association’s Chicago meeting. 

Commercial hatcheries today turn out 
90% of the annual U.S. hatch and the 
artificial brooder has taken over the job 
of clucking, scratching biddy. Mechanical 
hens big enough to house the family car 
and holding 75,000 eggs at a single set- 
ting are commonplace. So was it possible 
for the poultry industry to expand 50% 
last year over the pre-war period—an 
advance that astounded even the War 
Food Administration. 


informative Cereal Labels 


Uniform labels on cereal products giv- 
ing the nutritional contents in terms of 
individual daily requirements, plus the 
amount of vitamins supplied, would give 
housewives a better understanding of food 
values and save shopping time, says Drs. 
George Kitzes and C. A, Elvehjem, Madi- 
son, Wis. Today’s labels make it almost 
impossible “for the average person to 
make an intelligent comparison of the 
nutritional contents of the various cereal 
products,” they declare. 


You will always be THANKFUL 


When you’ve chosen Rock of Ages granite for Ask your dealer for 
your family memorial, you'll always be thankful. —_proof of permanence 
It costs so little ‘more to be sure! in any cemetery 


The Rock of Ages trade-mark guarantees the 


lasting beauty of this dark Barre granite. Send for aT 
illustrated book, ‘‘How to Choose a Memorial’’. ai 
Free. Address Dept. P-10. 
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LINNEA PERFUME * 


“A Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and Department Stores 


linnea Perfume brings you the 
Seandinavian woodlands. iineael by the world’s greateste 
naturalist, Karl Von Linné, who named and classified 12,000 
flowers and shrubs, the quaint fragrance of a little Swedish 


woodland flower so entranced Linné that he gave the flower | 
Linnea Perfume brings to you the fragrance | 


his own name. 


of the Linnea flower. 


That Pathfinder readers may enjoy the thrill of knowing 
this lovely fragrance, we have prepared a ‘‘Get Acquaint- 
ed” package, prepaid to you for only 25c. This package 
not sold in any store 
friends 


Please send “Get Acquainted” Packages 


Name 


Address 


Enclosed find $ 


LINNEA, INC, 


160 N. Wells St. Dept. 22 





RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 


OIL HAIR treatment 


SPECIALLY PREPARED! 
for Hair and for men and women. 
About the first thing theyteach a movie 
actress is to take care of her hair. Why 
not takecare of yours? solpe y you S win- 
wing success, love and rom: OUR 
RIS YOUR CROWNING “GLORY. 
Send for large $1.00 ane soome. — beauti- 
ful cosmetic catal MONEY 
—Pay postman 31°06 pk A ny - ao rate Post- 
age and tax, if you are not delighted re- 
turn unus rtion in 10 days and get 
your full $1.00 back. Write now, today! 
J.E. McBRADY &CO. (Est. 1891) 
1041-1049 Van Buren St., Dept. H-11, Chicago 7, Il. 


OTHACHE? 


AVITY 


















ao UICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 

ops! “Cavity Toothache” fr 
Le my Be prepared. Buy either pee 
druggist today. Keep it handy. Follow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati. 


DENTS geoleona, cum?” 


TOOTH DROPS 
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Mail coupon now for yourself and | 


refreshing fragrance of | 


| 


| 


Chicago 10, I. | 


FEEL PEPPY! | 











Dry Skim Milk 


Starlac, a new powdered skim milk, will 
soon be on the market yielding liquid 
milk, at a cost of 6¢ a quart. Made by 
Borden Co., the fine white powder, pro- 
duced by removing water from fresh fluid 
milk, will retail for 25¢ a package, con- 
— powder for four quarts. Vitamin 

and fat are the only values lost in 
processing. 


Cold Logic 


Start of the “cold season” last week 
brought these anti-sniffle tips from Dr. 
Frederick C. Smith, director of War De- 
partment Civilian Medical+ Division: 

If you get wet feet, don’t sit around 
all day in the same shoes. 

2. Have two pairs of galoshes, 
at the office and one at home. 

Keep an extra pair of stockings and 
an old pair of shoes in the desk drawer. 

4. If a cold creeps up on you, eat 
lightly for a few days—largely fruit juices, 
clear broths, milk, vegetables. 

5. A hot bath, a hot drink and early 
to bed, warmly covered, fresh air in the 
room, should do for home treatment. 


one kept 


Women’s Newspaper 


The Inquirer, a 14-page weekly news- 
paper recording the lives and interests of 
12,000 residents of Scarsdale, N. Y.., 
visual proof of the ability of women as 
writers, editors, publishers. 

Resurrected 25 years ago by the Scars- 
dale Women’s Club from the ruins of an 
older paper, it has a circulation of 4,000, 
a staff of six full-time paid employes, 
headed by Mrs. Ruth Chalmers as editor. 
and has won numerous awards for use of 
pictures, makeup, typography, display ad- 
vertising. 

In one record year The Inquirer carried 





RUTH CHALMERS’ all-woman newspaper makes one concession to men. 





over 73.000 inches of paid advertising 
and the management, all women, now look 
forward to a return of the lush pre-war 
times when 22 pages were needed to make 
up an edition. 


Coats of Many Colors 


What’s minus this year in women’s 
winter coats is more than balanced by the 
plus—bright colors, good-quality fabrics. 
Red, gold, gréen, purple coats are featured, 
to contrast suits, dresses, hats, accessories 
in two or three other colors. 

Materials are as warm as the colors. 
Aralac, a relatively new fabric is made 
from milk protein. Others are all-wool 
fleeces for sportswear and a wool-rabbit- 
hair mixture for dress coats. There are 
as many of the reliable pure woolens as 
weaving facilities have allowed (there is 
no wool shortage). 

Inside, the coat is a different story. 
Linings are scarcer and inferior in qual- 
ity. The synthetics used can’t be guaran- 
teed for wear or color fastness one buyer 
said. Likewise, interlinings have suffered 
under wartime limitations. Last year they 
were generally made from 100% re-used 
wool, this year’s interlinings are combined 
with cotton and rayon. 

For buying tips there is a USDA leaf- 
let No. 117, When a Woman Buys a Coat, 
which it will send on request. 


Fruit Cakes for Vets 


A taste of ‘“Mother’s baking” would be 
a welcome part of any overseas Christmas 
box. Best bet to withstand handling is a 
fudge or fruit cake, says Miss Mary Ris- 
singer, nutritionist at Iowa State college. 
Her suggestion: “Bake the cake in a pound 
coffee can, frost it in the can, cover with 
a tight tin cover sealed with adhesive 
tape. Pack in shredded paper in a heavy 


corrugated cardboard shipping box.” 
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FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


Our school principal says the home 
is more important than the school. 
At the P. T. A. meeting he gave five 
good rules for growing youngsters: 
to bed at a reasonable hour, a hearty 
breakfast, some regular chores, good 
home manners by the parents (for 
children are imitators) and plenty of 
good reading material around the 
house. We expect a lot of our schools 
these days, but a good home means 
more than a school. All this juvenile 
delinquency we read about is a great 
part parental delinquency. 


Bao, 


Holiday fruit cakes can be just as nut- 
ty as ever this year for record crops of 
walnuts, almonds and pecans are expected. 

California and Oregon are preparing to 
harvest a bumper crop of 74,000 tons of 
English walnuts, while the almond yield 
in California is expected to gross 19,700 
tons. Pecan trees in the south will pro- 
duce 71,000 tons. 


Paris, We Are Here 


Back home in Little Rock, Fall River 
and Allentown, most of them had dreamed 
of someday seeing Paris. But that “some- 
day” turned dreams into comic realization. 

The WACs, several hundred of them, 
reached Paris only a week after the Yanks. 
They came by truck, each girl with pack, 
bed roll, gas mask. “I never thought I’d 
look like this when I arrived,” one much- 
traveled WAC groaned upon seeing 
smartly clad French women. 

In Paris, the U.S. mademoiseHes serve 
as phone operators, jeep drivers, drafts- 
women, secretaries, interpreters. 


Recipe of the Week 


Ever try a moist, spicy raisin cake? 
Take the word of Mrs. Frank Carlson, 
whose husband is a Kansas Congressman, 
it’s tasty, easy to make. Her recipe: 

RAISIN CAKE 

14 cups raisins, washed, covered with 
water and boiled 20 minutes; 4 cup but- 
ter; 3 cup sugar; 1 egg; 4 cup of the raisin 
juice; 14 cups flour; 1 tsp. soda; 1 tsp. 
cinnamon; 1 tsp. nutmeg. Add the raisins 
last. Bake 1 hour in loaf pan at 350°. 
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FTER the war is won, America is looking forward to a great new 

age of building — to supply billions of dollars worth of goods 

that people want and need —to supply millions of jobs our return- 
ing boys must have. 

But first, industry must re-convert to peace production — in a 
race against time. And in this race, AIR EXPRESS will continue to 
save the nation millions of work-hours through the high-speed delivery 
of critical tools and material — with a greatly expanded service that 
business will use with economy in world markets as well as 
at home. 







SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
AMoney-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express po emet —as a result of increased efficiency developed 
to meet wartime demands. 


WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West’"—an informative booklet that 


will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office, 





Gels there FIRST 
Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 















Doctor’s Famous Prescription Acts Quickly 


Athlete’s Foot is a stubborn, tormenting 
skin infection which calls for treatment 
with a recognized specific. 


Using Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX—the original 
formula developed by this noted authority 

on diseases and deformities of the feet—is 
amazingly effective in FIVE highly im- 
portant ways: 


{1} To immediately relieve intense itching 

2) To quickly kill the fungi on contact 

(3) To make perspiration conditions of the feet 
less favorable to attack of the fungi 

(4) To help prevent _—— from spreading 

(5) To aid quick h 


So, at the first sign “of itching, cracked, 
peeling, blistered or raw skin between the 
toes, or on the feet, use Dr. Scholl’s SOL- 


VEX (Liquid or Ointment). You'll marvel | 
and effectively it produces good | 


how prom 
emmy Only 50¢ at . Shoe and Department 
Stores everywhere. Insist on Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX! 


ed AYP /k 


FOR ATHLETES 
SOLVEX "roo: 


AND REMEMBER, DEAR—- 
*"CLOPAY' 


WINDOW SHADES! 





*See These Amazing Shades at 5c & 10c— 
and Neighborhood—Stores Everywhere. In 
plain finish only 15c. In washable finish 
only 29c. Full 36 in. x 6 ft. size, ready to 
attach to roller. Beautiful, new, modern 
decorative effects possible at lowest cost. 


STOP 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and.compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect,just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’s slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 








C.0.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- | 


paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8 Halsted, Dept. AW-1903, Chicago 20, Ill. 








“Sing unto him a new song; 
play skillfully with a loud 
noise.”—Psalm 33:3 


Son Takes Aimee’s Pall 


For more than two decades Los An- 
geles’ Angelus Temple saw the magnetism 
of one woman sway thoughts and emo- 
tions of capacity crowds night after night 
in colorful evangelistic demonstrations. 

Tense, hypnotized, 6,000 people would 
pack Angelus Temple to watch and listen 
as Aimee Semple McPherson preached her 
Four Square Gospel. Roses against a 
white, flowing gown accented the titian- 
haired evangelist’s striking comeliness. 
With generous smiles and dramatic ac- 
knowledgements, Aimee packed them in, 
carried the crowd along with her. | 

But her death in an Oakland, Calif., 
hotel room the other day put an end to 
all that for Sister Aimee. The thrice- 
divorced, 45-times-sued, self-styled guard- 
ian of millions made as undramatic a 
“final curtain” as her 35-year evangelistic 
career was spectacular. 

Into her dramatic role steps her 31- 
year-old son, Rolf. Willed the “throne” 
by mother Aimee, he falls heir to a $14 
million temple, a sizable personal fortune, 
millions of adherents. To many, his is an 
uncertain future. For Sister Aimee set a 
terrific evangelistic pace envied by many, 
matched by none. 

Called everything from “miracle 
woman” to “2oth century Jezebel,” she 
put into rip-roaring evangelism what P. T. 
Barnum brought to the circus—showman- 
ship with a capital “S.” 

Aimee proved a lady can make religion 
pay off—at least provide a modest living. 
“Pennies from heaven” that trickled into 
the pockets of her followers were sum- 
moned forth, as by magic, through her 
slogan, “dollars for the Lord.” 

Obscured by dramatics, her religious 
teachings ‘were second to emotionalism. 
Summed up by one observer: “She gathers 
together 5,000 people into one emotional 
knot, draws the Lord down into their 
midst, holds them all there together, tight, 
in a swift melting of emotion which brings 
men and women crowding to the -altar 
weeping outbursts of ‘Hallelujahs’.’ 

But Sister Aimee philosophied: “I bring 
spiritual consolation to the middle classes, 
leaving those above to.themselves and 
those below to the Salvation Army.” 

And she did, even. after her 35 day dis- 
appearance in 1926, a period many were 
unkind enough to say she spent with her 
temple’s radio operator in a cottage at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. Sister Aimee denied 
this, insisted she had been kidnaped. 
Nothing ever came of it and Sister went 
on to even greater evangelistic heights. 

But of Aimee it can be said: all was 
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Sermonette 

The progress of life is closely akin 
to music. That, perhaps, is why music 
is called the universal language. It is 
not only understood by all beings, but 
also helps those beings to understand 
all things. In a very real sense, then, 
music is really life in tune with the 
infinite. In the words of the prophet 
Micah, “To do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with our God”— 

this can be our symphony of life. 

Rev. Henry H. Schooley 

Church of the Mediator 

(Universalist ) 


Providence, R. I. 


not theatrics. She did more for the poor 
and destitute than appears in the_ rec- 
ord. Her temple was a storehouse of 
food and clothing given to the needy. 
Little can be said about her contribution 
to theology. But few will deny her top 
honors as the glamour girl who glorified 
tent revival. 


Lutherans on the Air 


The United Lutheran church and the 
American Lutheran church will use radio 
“publicity” transcriptions over nearly 60 
stations from coast to coast during their 
conventions this month. 

Quarter-hour programs worked out by 
the National Lutheran Council’s radio 
committee will discuss the church’s war 
and rehabilitation labors. The committee 
promised subject matter will be “general,” 
have value for all creeds. 


Traveling Men's Bible Class 

Hardware Dealer Dan Wilmot is pack- 
ing them in at the Roswell, N. M., Cham- 
ber of Commerce office. He leads an inter- 
denominational Sunday Bible class spon- 
sored by the Chamber. 

Believed to be the first of its kind, the 
class appeals to traveling men and other 
visitors. Invitation cards are inserted in 
mail boxes at hotels and tourist camps. 





International 


“FOUR SQUARE" Aimee Semple McPherson 
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Books 








Book about Dewey: Nothing could 
be more timely than’ Stanley Walker’s 
Dewey: An American of This Century 


(McGraw-Hill: $2.50). The author em-, 


phasizes the nation needs @ specialist, 
that Mr. Dewey is such in government. 

Non-Fiction: Maine and New Hamp- 
shire are given laurels in two current 
books, Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s Main- 
stays of Maine (Macmillan: $2) and 
Keith Jennison’s  picture-and-caption 
treatment of New Hampshire, similar to 
his studies of Maine and Vermont (Holt: 
$2.50). The Coffin treatise is a kind of 
cook book but infinitely more. Jennison’s 
captions tell the story like this: ‘“Ed 
Richards lived close to the state line on 
his Vermont farm. One day he was told 
by surveyors that he didn’t live in Ver- 
mont at all; he lived in New Hampshire. 
Ed said, ‘Well, thank the good God Al- 
mighty—I couldn’t have stood another of 
them Vermont winters.’ ” 

Gentlemen of Japan by Violet Sweet 
Haven (Ziff-Davis: $3) is recommended 
fer those who doubt Japanese diplomatic 
treachery. Macmillan has scraped up 
enough paper for a splendid short history 
of the American people, Land of the 
Free, by H. C. Hockett and A. M. Schles- 
inger for $5.50. It starts with the colonies 
under a British flag and ends with the 
turning of the tide of World War II. 

Steamboats Come True: American In- 
ventors In Action by James Thomas Flex- 
ner (Viking: $3.50) is a swift-moving 
study of an industrial revolution in which 
Franklin, Napoleon, Washington and many 
non-inventors were vital figures. Still 
Time To Die, by Jack Belden (Harper, 
$3) reads like fiction but isn’t. Belden 
underlines aspects of war that must be left 
out of the correspondent’s wires till the 
tumult dies. Dangers in current trends of 
government may be found in Ludwig von 
Mises’ Bureaucracy (Yale Press: $2). 


Fiction: Ben Hecht’s J Hate Actors 
(Crown: $2.50) is highly entertaining but 
not for those who want their mysteries 
straight. Young readers should not miss 
Buckeye Boy, by Marjorie Medary (Long- 
mans, Green, $2.25), a rich panorama of 
the 1850’s. Fond mothers and fathers who 
have to read the funnies aloud will get 
relief in Crockett Johnson’s Barnaby and 
Mr. O’ Malley in which the two whimsical 
characters, pictures and all, have been 
transferred to book form (Holt: $2). 
Only mystery on which this department 
can report personally is Murder of A 
Quack by George Bellairs (Macmillan: 
$2) in which the killer is known before 
the end although the reader, lost in ex- 
cellent characterization, won’t mind. Old 
Mrs. Camelot, A Rope Of Sand and Not 
Quite Dead Enough’ sound shuddery. 


l— Peter Pain 
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RACKING 
HEADACHE... 


» 
‘ 


new BEN-Gay QUICK 


HERE’S WHY gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay gives such fast 
relief from simple headache...Ben-Gay contains up to 244 times 
more of two famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate and 
menthol— known to every doctor—than five other widely offered 
rub-ins. Insist on genuine, fast Ben-Gay for soothing relief! 


Ben-GAY—rTHE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 
“Also For PAIN J MUSCLE PAIN "i MILD BEN-GAY 


DUE TO | AND COLDS 


mas Td | CORN 


The medicated smoke of Dr. R 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR aids jn 
reducing the severity of asthma- 
tic attacks — helps make breath- 
ing easier. ASTHMADOR is econ- 
omical, dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured 
by rigid laboratory control of 
potency. Use ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette, or pipe mix- 
ture form. At any drugstore — try 
ASTHMADOR today! 


WRITE PREE OUTFIT 


Women go wild about ‘‘Form-Tailored’’ 

















Lingerie—new, glamorous styling, new 
kind of fitting, high quality workman- 
ship. Low prices bring quick orders 
Also fine hosiery, girdies and under- 
wear for the whole family, If you 
want money, full or spare time, write 
today for complete, peautiful, illus- 
trated Style Equipment—sent ABSO- 


LUTELY FREE. 


WORLD'S STAR-MALLOCH 
Dept. F-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry. 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 1, Me. 

















FOR CHILDREN 


ON THE 
‘FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves buf usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to de 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen céfits a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Hy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—"‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 46-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention."’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, fegistered Patent Attorneys, 
1025 Albee Buliding, Washington 5. 0. C. 



















ortunities 


F. lash! mower in These 


PRACTICAL Money-Making Trades! 


watch and clock repairing 


Learn At Home ¢@ in Your Sparetime 

Prepare for a happy future of pros- 

pe ¥ security. . aad onto big-pay 

job ow. Fascinating, igh ae 

occu IV You can EARN WHILE 

YOU LEARN. An excellent field for 

pa he work at home. 

COMPLETE COURSE in HOROLOGY 

A THOROUGH egelf-instruction 

training in American and Swiss 

watches, clocks. Sponalestiens 

on alarm clock repairs. A new 

practical LEARN-BY-DOING 

| nstruction method. You Learn 

QUICKLY, easily. No previous 

experience necessary. Watchmaking is the basic training for 
aireraft eaneet work, and other scientific precision jobs. 

Amazing Money- “Ti cone Get into 
ee fast am ba field NOW ... bi rtunities ... don’t 

dela agtegrowing below for free in Ebedion. No TN ty 


locksmithing and key making 
Complete UP-TO-DATE COURSE 


How to pick locks, de-code,make mas- 
ter-keys, repair, install service, ete, 
New, self-instruction lessons for every 





















handy man, home-owner, carpenter, 
mechanic, service station operator, fix. Z 
itshop, hardware dealer, gunsmith. ov 
53 EASY ILLUSTRATED LESSONS 
Bargain Price! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Write now! 
o-—-Free Details — Mail Coupon etiam 
i CO., Dept. 8K27, 321 S.Wabash, Chicago4,Wl. | 


a at a 


Please send me—F REE and without obligation—illus- 
5 trated Success - —_ containing information about 
the course (or courses) I have checked below. No sales- 





I 

i 

' men will call. = Watch and Clock Repairing. r 
© Locksmithing and Key Making. 1 

' NAME.____ rast mhtcteaagees i 
; 2 a eS cap 
0 Es NS Le. eee ! 
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Cigar smokers who seek real smoking pleas- 
vre will find it in WEDGEWOOD... 
definite proof that 5¢ still buys a good am 


PENNSTATE CIGAR COR 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUDINOT ST., PHILA. 34, 






American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, ete. (If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 
ture or print but include 25c¢ ais 
tional.) We have a wide selection o 
orgeous new cards. Buff or 
fhite, deckled-edge or plain. All 
have beautiful Crystaline finish and 
late-sunk borders. Six for 40c; 12 
or 60c, 25 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00! 
Patt oe matching envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 


tive and only 5e (or snapshot and 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited ENVELOPES 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family, 


sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a \mas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 248 


RELIEVE ITCH OF 


ECZEMA 


USE MILDLY MEDICATED Cuticura. Many say 
resultsare wonderful. Alldruggists. Buy today, 


CUTICURA ointmenr 


La Crosse, Wis. 
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“City Machines": You claim to be 
non-partisan, but you insult your readers’ 
intelligence when you print articles like 
“City Machines—New Style.” 

You are doing every thing in your power 
to defeat Mr. Roosevelt with all your in- 
sulting innuendoes. 

I agree with the old farmer who if he 
were compelled to change horses wouldn’t 
choose a Shetland to carry him thru the 
turbulent waters. . 

All your letters sing your praises. I 
dare you to publish this. 

Grace R. Morrow, Raton, N. M. 


Have appreciated very much the 
clearcut logical reasoning and moral tone 
of the PATHFINDER editorials. Referring 
to the article in late issue, Sept. 18, “City 
Machines—New Style,” I note a state- 
ment by F. D. Roosevelt, Jan. 14, 1932: 
“Now to bring about government by oli- 
garchy,” etc. If he made such statement 
as a warning against such policy he has 
reversed himself in actual practice. That, 
however, he has done upon most issues, 
even the liquor question. 

J. W. Shipe, Humboldt, Kan. 


: - I have read your editorial in the 
PATHFINDER, September 18, and also the 
article “City Machines—New Style” and 
when I finished I felt I didn’t care to 


“read any more of them. So when my sub- 


scription expires please discontinue it. 
Mrs. F. A.-Kimball, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am sorry that the article “City 
Machines—New Style” is not in pamphlet 
form. It ought to be widely distributed. 

H. L. Walker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. . . - About a year ago I sent you my 
subscription for 3 years to your then non- 
partisan PATHFINDER, having taken it then 
for several years past; but soon there- 
after it changed by degrees, to a partisan 
paper and has been getting more and more 
partisan, until the last issue, September 
18, it reached the low peak of “political 
mud-slinging.” 
E. W. Reagan, Clovis, N. M. 


I am not in the habit of writing 
letters to the editor, but your editorial 
page—all of it—in the September 18th 
issue of PATHFINDER, is the best yet! Con- 
gratulations! Then we especially like the 
article “City Machines—New Style,” be- 
cause we believe publicity is what is 
needed to beat these underworld ideas. 

Estella Wyman, Santa Ana, Calif. 


. Regret to see that your once use- 
ful magazine has been submerged into a 
partisan sheet by the several-million dol- 
lar fund raised by the Republican cam- 
paign committee. The issue of September 


PATHFINDER 


18th is certain proof of that fact. When 
you add such an editorial as “Hope or 
Fear,” you show that you are not averse 
to even giving aid to the enemy in your 
effort to earn what the Republican cam- 
paign fund is paying you. 

Harriet R. O’Connell, Fox Lake, Wis. 


- Your Sept. 18th issue, with the 
“City Machines” and the Editorial, are 
interesting reading. The sinister activity 
of the Sid Hillman type should have every 
American’s attention. He is labor’s great- 
est enemy if they only knew it... . 
Claude E. Frankenburger, 
New Windsor, Il. 


. . . « There are a great many rich people 
who would rather see the peace lost than 
to have Pres. Roosevelt re-elected and 
your paper, the PATHFINDER, is one of 
them. I’ve been reading the PATHFINDER 
for thirty-five years and in all that time 
I’ve never read one complimentary word 
about a Democratic President. 
Lucy P. Abbott, San Mateo, Calif. 


: - Your Sept. 18th number had the 
timely article on “City Machines—New 
Style.” Coupled with the editorial on “The 
Vote—Hope or Fear” it presented to your 
readers the tremendous importance of hav- 
ing the vote of every thinking man and 
woman cast. against this unscrupulous 
crowd, 
George S. Prentice, Englewood, N. J 


. . . Allow me to congratulate you on 
your fine editorial “The Vote—Hope or 
Fear” appearing in Sept. 18 issue. It is 
concise, truthful and timely and I wish 
... every voter might read it. 

C. E. Smith, Taneyville, Mo. 


Moral Education Needed—Our edu- 
cational system is unbalanced. For many 
years our educational leaders have stressed 
a high scholastic or intellectual record, al- 
most completely ignoring a moral record. 
When a school divorces heart education 
from the classroom we can look naturally 
for moral degeneracy. Back in -1932 a 
great mystic said: “We have too much 
education of the head and not enough of 
the heart.” Today we are reaping what 
we sowed in the past. 

D. Clarence McConnell, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


A Hay Fever Cure—In the August 
14th issue of the PATHFINDER on, page 19 
the article about hay fever omitted the 
latest medical idea on how to relieve this 
ailment. The news comes from Dr. Harry 
N. Holmes, who has announced the cure— 
Vitamin C. All allergies can be cured by 
taking Vitamin C. Even the most stubborn 
cases can be relieved by taking 1000 milli- 
grams per day. Even seasickness can be 
cured. I refer you to the August issue of 
the Magazine Digest. I am hoping by this 
means many other sufferers like me will 
be helped as much as I have been. 

Charles Swain, Johnson City, Tenn. 
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The one and only 


: Chap Stick 





With the Armed Forces, it’s CHAP STICK 
ten to one. From Alaska to torrid Africa, 
it’s the: favorite comforter for chapped, 
cracked or parched lips. Specially 
medicated—S pecially > 
soothing, 25¢ ; 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUR EYES YOUNG 


EveCared cre BETTER 
: » WORK BETTER 
* LOOK YOUNGER 


Improve your vision through easy 
natural system of eye muscle training, 
without glasses. Simple exercises, easy 
to follow resting, reading, riding - 
working. No lose of time. Soon b 
comes habit for Renting © results in pron 
sound vision. 


NEW COMPLETE COURSE 


Tested, proved and recommended for weak 
eyes ent tentedhen from eyestrain or over- 
work. Carefully planned MANUAL of EYE 
CARE, EXERCISES, easy to understand, 
clearly explained with pictures, step by step, 
SELF-TESTING VISION CHART, all sent 
postpaid to your address for $2. Your money 
refunded upon return of MANUAL if not 
pleased with 10 days’ trial. 


INDUSTRIAL AIDS, INC. 


802 Glasgow Ave. Fort t ayne 4, Ind. 


- NOTICE! — 


ITCHING SKIN 
SUFFERERS 


SOOTHING, ,» Specially medicated 
Resinol gives wonderful relief 

daily, to countless sufferers from 
itchy burning of dry eczema, minor 
rectal irritation, simple rashes... 
Try it for long-lasting comfort! 


-RESINGL | 


cy COMB-A- TRIM. 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 
SPECIAL OFFER 
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Something New! Trim y x? hate without 


any experience. It's anew 

excess hair comes off sm Sotnhy 

and easily by just pulling ries Cc 
mer through hair like an ordi- 


narv-comb. Save *. pate. -cut 
bills . . im ‘our own hair 
or the whole fami y’s. Send 59c 
and your Comb-A-Trim will be 
sent at once (S extra blades 25c) 
COMB-A-TRIM CO., Carew Tower 
Dept. A-8 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















New 160-page catalog, and subscription to Lagniap- 
, our drama newspaper, free on request. Tested 
for groups of all ages, by one of the nation's 
iar educational publishers. For schools, col- 
es, nm hes, Gran O., Little Theatres 


ROW, (OW, PETERSON & CO., Evanston, i. 1906 Ridge Ave. 


WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women We tig Greatly needed 


profession run as high as $50-$ weekly, after a 

Se weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Pastime 
and Smiles 
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Brain Teaser 


In anticipation of a holiday a merchant 
makes an outlay of $50, which will be a 
total loss in case of rain, but which will 
bring him a clear profit-of $150 above the 
outlay if the day is pleasant. To insure 
against loss he takes out a policy against 
rain for a certain sum of money for which 
he has to pay a certain percentage. He 
then finds that whether the day be rainy 
or pleasant he will clear $80. What is the 
amount of the policy and what did the 
company charge him? 


Solution to Last Week’s 

The ratio per thousand persons would 
be the same for any number of persons. 

Since the U.S. has 4 of the telephones 
and the rest of the world 4 of the tele- 
phones, the ratio of the telephones in the 
U.S. to the telephones in the rest of the 
world is 2/1. 

Since the U.S. has 1/16 of the world’s 
population and the rest of the world has 
15/16, the ratio of the U.S. population to 
the rest of the world’s population is 1/15. 

Therefore the ratio of telephone own- 
ers in the U.S. to the telephone owners in 
the rest of the world is 30/1. 





Old, black Ned’s only son is in the 
army. After many weeks of anxious wait- 
ing a letter came from him. 

“Well, Uncle Ned,” said the postman, 
“T see you had a letter from your boy. 
Japs haven’t gotten him yet? How is he?” 

“He’s livin’, Suh,” replied the old negro 
modestly, “leastwise he say he is,” 


The doctor had a difficult case. A fel- 
low who stammered badly was in his of- 
fice for an examination and consultation. 
The doctor was young and hadn’t had any 
experience with cases like this. But he 
was doing his best to help. He asked the 
man: “Did you ever go to a school for 
your stammering? There are schools for 
that, you know. “5 

‘“N-o-nope!” the stammerer replied. 
“J-I-I p-p-picked it up m-m-m-myself!” 


Changing Viewpoint 


While we slowly improve 
As good habits repeat, 
We see an improvement 
In people we meet. 
Helen Castle 


* Waiter—You seem excited. Is some- 
thing wrong? 

Customer—I dropped a piece of taffy. 

Waiter—But why bother over a piece 
of taffy? 

Customer—My false teeth are in it. 





BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS oF ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upte. « « « $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expesse pald, upte . . . . . 9135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, opts. . . $300.00 
Less of Life by Accident oe 26 ¢ & $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Chitdbirth Expense paid, apts . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it $e te to Fum inte Gets ween 
a or aostens hit. Under he Famey Mu- 
Plan, y 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-21 
Wilmington, Del. 

Please send me, without obligation, emote ein 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization P 
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HOW QUINTUPLETS 


promptly relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Wonderful for Grown-ups, Too! 
Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold — 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief you can buy! 

Just see how promptly white, 
Musterole relieves coughs, sore throat, 
aching chest muscles on to colds — how 
breat becomes Nene fr go fast con- 
gestion in upper nc tract, nose 
and throat to break up! fom 


blessed comfort! In 3 strengths: 
dren’s Mild, Regular and 


Extra Strong. 





ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 
Size 8 x 10 Inches 


on on BOUBLE- WEIGHT PAPER 
Same price for full length or ¢ 
bust form. " 
pet imals, etc., or enlarge- 
ments of part of group 
PSrleleel 
SEND | NO MONEY Jost mall pheto, 


gatagement guaran size) and 


it, fade! yd 
Satisnatightseroek eae pane ‘ens, on = Pay 
postman 57c 


and we pay pos SWE Siccst PEE stan cet. Send 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
100 East Ohio Street Dept. 934-M, Chicago (11), Mi, 
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“Never Use a Small Falsehood” 


Basic rule of the propaganda technique developed by the dic- 
tators is, “Never use a small falsehood,” President Roosevelt 
told the Teamsters’ Union in his first “political” address of the 
campaign two weeks ago. “Always (use) a big one,” he ob- 
served, “for its very fantastic nature will make it more credible 

. - if only you keep repeating it over and over again.’ 


The President was accusing the Republicans of using “big” ’ 


falsehoods. Facts indicate that this very technique can be laid 
at the New Deal’s own doorstep. The big falsehoods pushed 
down the public gullet during the past twelve years by the New 
Deal have been repeated so often, and so brilliantly, that a large 
portion of the American people now believe them to be truths. 

Take, for instance, this business about “class hatred.” The 
President accused the Republicans of using “Nazi technique.” 
Then, on Sept. 28, in an my Ae before the CIO’s United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Sidney Hillman 
of the Political Action Committee further accused the Repub- 
licans of waging “a class war.” “The reactionary leadership,” 
said Mr, Hillman, “is fighting a crusade not against communism 
but against labor, against liberalism, against the common man.” 

Let’s look at the record. 

Dig back to the roots .. . back to the days when Mr. Roose- 
velt first came galloping out of Albany (where the O’Connells 
ruled the same rotten political machine they rule today). The 
President’s war cry then was “The Forgotten Man.” 

And who was the “Forgotten Man’? 

Why, he was that mythological creature who, according to 
Mr. Roosevelt, had been kicked in the slats by Big Business 
and Wall Street. Regardless of the depression that had followed 
every other American war he was, the President indicated, a 
new species known as the Industrial Peasant—then in full revolt 
against paunchy millionaires smoking s5o¢ cigars. (Roosevelt 
backers, then and now, include the Astors, Lamonts, Biddles, 
Morgenthaus, Lehmans, Harrimans, Marshall Fields and many 
another millionaire family. Millionaires vote, too, and have as 
much right as other voters to back the candidates of their choice. 

There was the beginning of “class war,” of “Nazi technique,” 
of “big falsehoods.” It came into being simultaneously with the 
rise to power of Adolf Hitler. Franklin Roosevelt was inaugu- 
rated on March 5, 1933. The German Reichstag granted abso- 
lute power to Chancellor Hitler on March 5, 1933. This is the 
birthday of the “Age of the Big Lie.” 

Look at the history books some more and follow the pattern 
through. After the “Forgotten Man” came “A Third of the 
Nation.” A third-of-the-Nation, said the White House, was in 
dire poverty, in distress—ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed. Why? 
Because, said the fireside-voice, Big Business and the nasty 
industrialists had a headlock on all the wealth. (A guy named 
Thurman Arnold wrote the “Sixty First Families” and was 
promptly yanked down to Washington to head up the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice.) 

It was a careful, long-range program. The smear campaign 
against the “Nine Old Men” of the Supreme Court was part of 
it. So was thé campaign of invective against members of Con- 
gress who, like all the rest of us, have moments of pompous 
dumbness. Remember the smear against Wendell Willkie as 
“the barefoot boy from Wall Street”? Remember the day Vice 
President Henry Wallace began to talk about “the American 


Fascist”? Remember the smear campaigns against Senators, 
Congressmen, industrialists, and any other prominent figure in 
the opposition by the White House and by Ickes and by Hop- 
kins and by Wallace? Ever hear the same crowd say_ anything 
against Hague of Jersey City, or Kelly of Chicago, or O’Connell 
of Albany, or Pendergast of St. Louis or Jimmy Hines of New 
York or Curley of Boston? 

Bring the record down to the present day. Get out the news 
releases, the pamphlets and handbooks and posters of the CIO 
Political Action Committee. Who’s been sending out news-mats 
showing a swastika with four prominent Republicans pictured 
in the four hooks of this emblem? Who wrote article after 
article and flooded the country’s newspapers with “handouts” 
a Republican ,Senators, Congressmen and businessmen 

s “Nazis”? 

Sidney Hillman’s Political Action Committee did that, and is 
still doing it. 

But now, the President and the PAC tell us, the Republicans 
have built up “big falsehoods” and have started a “class war.” 

. That, Messrs. Roosevelt and Hillman, is darned good dic- 
tator technique in itself. 


“The Road to Serfdom”’ 


We have just read a book that, in our opinion should be in 
every American home these days. Its title is The Road to 
Serfdom. It costs $2.75 and it’s published by the University of 
Chicago Press. The author, Friedrich A. Hayek, is an Austrian 
economist who has used the course of events in Germany and 
Europe to show, with compact, factual logic that “a too strictly 
planned economy can lead to totalitarianism.” Better minds 
than ours’ call it “one of the most important books of our 
generation.” Here is a sample of its logic: 

“Least of all shall we preserve democracy or foster sits 
growth if all the power and most of the important decisions 
rest with an organization far too big for the common man to 
survey or comprehend. Nowhere has democracy ever worked 
well without a great measure of local self-government, pro- 
viding a school of political training for the people at large 
as much as for their future leaders. It is only where responsi- 
bility can be practiced and learned in affairs with which 
most people are familiar, where it is the awareness of one’s 
neighbor rather than some theoretical knowledge of the 
needs of other people which guides action, that the ordinary 
man can take a real part in public affairs because they con- 
cern the world he knows. Where the scope of the political 
measures becomes so large that the necessary knowledge is 
almost exclusively possessed by the bureaucracy, the creative 
impulses of the private person must flag. ... We must recog- 
nize that we had before this war once again reached a stage 
where it is more important to clear away the obstacles with 
which human folly has encumbered our path and to release 
the creative energy of individuals than to devise further ma- 
chinery for ‘guiding’ and ‘directing’ them—to create condi- 
tions favorable to progress rather than to ‘plan progress.’ . « + 
It is not these who believe in inevitable tendencies who show 
this courage, not those who preach a ‘New Order’ which is 
no more than a projection of the tendencies of the last forty 
years, and who can think of nothing better than to imitate 
Hitler.” 


* * 
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ROUND OAK’S 


ROUND OAK 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
KITCHEN APPLIANCES 


ROUND OAK COMPANY + DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 





iF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 


"Today, mow thaw wer, 


Food Fights for Freedom! 


Keep your Victory Garden 
growing! Conserve food, 
prepare if carefully! 


Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Now when it’s important to get all the 
good from the food you use, Frigidaire 
Electric Ranges are giving valuable 
help. Through low-water cooking 
they’re saving vitamins -and other 
food values often boiled away. 


‘Accurately-controlled electric heat 
is helping conserve “points” and 
money by making the less-costly cuts 
of meat more savory and tender. And 
these ranges’ many ai:tomatic features 
leave more time and energy for other 
wartime tasks. 

We're glad that when this help is so 
important, these ranges are serving 
faithfully. For safeguarding this de- 7 : 
pendability has been the aim of the ~9#% Suinit 
whole Frigidaire organization: the ~~ : “? For Excellence FRIGIDAIRE 
plant worker, ‘the dealer and the #7 . SS 
service man. 4 ; ; rE 


in War Production 


Division of 
To continue to make Frigidaire 


prodiicts America’s first choice is our GENERAL MOTORS 

goal for phe future. The fulfillment of = “J wouldn’s give it up!”’ is the usual 

our plans must await Victory. Butone comment of a Frigidaire Electric Range Peacatins laddders 

thing is certain: there will be more and  wner. The 1942 model shown here ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS » RANGES + WATER HEATERS 

better Frigidaire products for more represents the bess in electric cookery. 
P din thei ki ‘ob Indeed, this dependable Frigidaire Elec- HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 

people—and in their making, more jobs 4; Range will be the standard for COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION « AIR CONDITIONERS 

for more men! peapetinte comperiaan. BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


Listen to General Motors Symphony of the Air... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 





